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BRITAIN AND THE FAR EASTERN 
QUESTION. 


For some time past a conflict of great magnitude has been threaten- 
ing the peace of the world; and indeed, owing to the irreconcilable 
ambitions of Japan and Russia, war is bound to ensue in the near 
future. 

For good or evil we have in a measure bound our fortunes to 
those of an Asiatic Empire, and the present conflict presents on 
that account a very deep interest for the people of Great Britain. 
The issue of a war between two Powers whose naval forces and 
financial resources are so nearly matched, it is well-nigh impossible 
to forecast ; but it is open to us to examine what influence over our 
national interests both possible issues would exercise, and thus to 
investigate the question whether, in Lord Salisbury’s phrase, we 
have not put our money on the wrong horse. 

Let us’suppose the war ends in a Japanese victory ; what would 
be the consequences? Japan would practically absorb Korea and 
a large part of Manchuria, and might conceivably insist on depriving 
Russia of all her outlets on the Pacific. So far this would not matter 
much to us either one way or another. But far graver and deeper 
evils would ensue; we look upon it as a war between Japan and 
Russia—not so the Chinese, the Burmese, the Persians or the 
«Siamese. To them this is a conflict between white and yellow, 
between the forces of the West and those of the East, between 
Europe and Asia. A Japanese victory would send a mighty wave 
of independence and pride throughout the populations of Asia, a wave 
of self-confidence, of contempt for their European rulers, which would 
bear fruits of which no one can foretell the exact consequences. 
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Furthermore, Japan would receive a great prestige, her influence 
over the Chinese Empire would become supreme, and no obstacle 
would lie in the way of the realisation of her racial aspirations. 

To any one who has even slightly followed the course of Japanese 
feeling and policy, there can be no doubt that these ambitions can 
be summed up in the phrase: “ Asia for the Asiatics, under Japanese 
hegemony.” For several years past Japan has been flooding with 
her agents the remotest parts of Asia, to rouse the sleeping 
patriotism of the people, and prepare the way for liberation. Asiatic 
princes and statesmen have been flocking to Tokio; amongst them 
we might name, besides several Chinese and Korean dignitaries, a 
deputation from Lhassa, the Siamese Prime Minister, the Persian 
Grand Vizier, a high priest from Afghanistan, and several Indian 
Maharajas under British rule. 

These men have had long conferences with the Ministers of the 
Mikado ; and the object of these visits, in spite of all official denials, 
is well known to and in fall sympathy with public opinion in 
Japan. 

Men have scoffed at the “yellow peril”; they laughed and 
shrugged their shoulders when William II. gave utterance to his 
fears of a future Asiatic invasion. But surely there is nothing 
impossible in the idea; a federation of Asia under the leadership of 
Japan is not the dream of Eurdpean pessimists, but the deliberate 
end of Japanese statesmanship. 

It needs no gift of prophecy to foretell that a Japanese victory 
over Russia would be an enormous step towards its realisation. 
But there is yet another and more direct way in which a Russian 
defeat would adversely affect the interest of Britain. 

For long it has been the dream of Russia to swoop down upon 
the plains of India. There is good reason to believe that she has 
abandoned that design, she finds it easier to extend herself in 
Manchuria, where she would have less trouble both in gaining and 
in retaining her conquests. But if checked in the direction of 
Manchuria, there is no reason to doubt that she would return to her 
original purpose. 

It might be objected that she would be too severely shattered for 
any new enterprise, and this is possible. But in that case let us 
not forget that Germany, not Russia, is at present our great rival. 
These two forces of Pan-Germanism and Panslavism are bound to 
come into collision, and a weak Russia by affording an easy 
triumph to Germany would very seriously imperil our interests, 

Now let us briefly consider the consequences of a Russian 
victory : The influence of the agents of the Czar over the feeble 
rulers at Pekin would, it is true, be somewhat dangerously increased. 
Bat after all Russia has no views, no designs on Southern China, 
and the valley of the Yang-tse-Kiang which is our natural sphere 
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of influence, And we must not forget that any Russian attempt to 
extend her sphere in a southward direction would meet with the most 
determined opposition on the part of Germany, which has great 
interests in Shangtung. 

The immediate consequence of a Russian victory would be the 
absorption of Manchuria, its opening up to commerce in the near 
future ; it might be argued that Russia would annex Korea, and 
certainly such a step would mean practically the end of Japanese 
independence. But surely Great Britain and the United States 
would be strong enough to prevent the enforcement of such drastic 
terms, and force Russia to allow the Japanese to retain that part of 
Korea which faces the coast of Japan. 

Russia would be far too exhausted by the campaign to be able to 
oppose such s demand ; nor need it be feared that Germany would 
give her any support in such opposition. Indeed, only the Kaiser’s 
feigned policy of friendship for Russia would prevent him from 
lending his active co-operation to any attempt to avoid the permanent 
weakening of such a useful thorn in the side of Russia as Japan has 
proved to be in the past. 

It may be right or it may be wrong, but it seems to the present 
writer that we are acting- contrary to our best interests. in linking 
our fortanes with those of Japan. The treaty, however, exists, and 
it would be incompatible with our national honour to repudiate it ; 
but before we follow the advice of certain editors, and rush blindly 
in antagonism to the “great white Czar,” let us bear in mind the 
aims and aspirations of the Japanese nation. They are aspirations 
which can only be realised by our expulsion from India, and how- 
ever grotesque the idea may at present appear to us, who can tell 
what may not come within the range of possibilities when Japan 
acquires the control of the “ Empire of the Middle” with its infinite 
resources in money and in men? 

Onr national energies are at present directed towards one great 
issue; we are given the most diverse and astounding advice for the 
maintenance of our power and the preservation of our Empire ; let 
us not walk with our heads in fiscal clouds, quarrelling between 
ourselves as to the best cure for imaginary ills, and disregard those 
grave dangers which threaten our supremacy in the Hast. 

An outbreak in Korea would tax the feeble resources of our 
Foreign Office to the utmost, and if those resources fail, we will be 
drawn into the vortex of a great international war ; let us therefore 
be prudent, put a rein on our jealousy of Russia and our sympathies 
for Japan, so as not to render the task of restricting the area of the 
war more difficult for the men who at this crisis have in their hands 


the guidance of the Empire. 
H.J. D.F. 
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FORECASTING DANGER. 


“There are people who never forecast a 
danger, but who are rapidly convinced 
when the forecast becomes a fact, and the 
danger grips them by the throat.”—Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN at Leeds, December 17, 
1903. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is too exacting. He twits his opponents with an 
inability to forecast what he conceives to be the dangers insepar- 
able from the maintenance of a Free Trade policy. But he really 
should remember that just as it is easier to be « demagogue than a 
statesman, so is it easier to create real dangers than to forecast 
imaginary ones. Mr. Chamberlain’s critics have something better to 
do than to tilt at windmills, Let him be patient, and they will fore- 
cast dangers enough and to spare, arising, not from a continuance 
of our present fiscal policy, but from its abandonment. It has truly 
been said that there is safety in numbers, and thus, amid the multi- 
plicity of dangers in which Mr. Chamberlain’s zeal for fiscal 
reform seems likely to land us, there is a risk of some of those 
dangers being unnoticed if not overlooked. For example, it seems 
to us that there is a point in connection with Mr, Chamberlain’s 
reiterated assurance that the imposition of a duty on foreign-grown 
wheat will not increase the cost of living, that has not received the 
attention it merits. 

What the consumer pays out of his left-hand pocket he will, 
according to Mr. Chamberlain, find replaced in his right-hand 
pocket by means of a remission of duty on tea, coffee, tobacco, &c. 
This statement is evidently based on the theory that the Treasury 
will receive from the duty on corn at least the equivalent of the 
duties thus remitted. But will these receipts, can they, be main- 
tained? More important still, can the hopes held out by Mr. 
Chamberlain to the Colonies of a continuance of preferential treat- 
ment be fulfilled ? We contend that they cannot. 

It is, we gather, Mr. Chamberlain’s expectation that a duty of 2s. 
a quarter on foreign-grown corn will suffice to bring into existence 
a vast Colonial wheat-growing area. Let us assume his expectation 
to be realised. What then? Inevitably this: that within a very 
few years the combined home, colonial and foreign supply of 
wheat will greatly exceed any possible British demand, with the 
result that, temporarily, prices will fall, What would then happen ? 
For the moment the British consumer might benefit, but only for 
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the moment, and only very partially, because experience shows us 
that the price of the loaf rises appreciably with every increase in 
the price of wheat, but does not fall, or only falls fractionally, with 
any decline. 

But more than this would happen. The price of wheat having 
fallen, as in such circumstances it must inevitably fall, to a point at 
which it could not be profitably grown, the Colonial producer, power- 
fully reinforced by the home agricultural interest, would demand, 
not merely a preference, but protection pure and simple by the 
imposition of such a duty on foreign-grown corn as would effec- 
tually bar its entrance into this country, and at the same tinie raise 
the price of wheat to a level well above the present price at which, 
be it remembered, we are told that the British farmer cannot sell 
his wheat at a profit. This would obviousiy be done by putting a 
duty of say 12s. 6d. a quarter on foreign-grown corn, or very much 
the same duty as is now imposed by France. With such a margin 
in their favour the British farmer and the Colonial producer would 
be sensible enough not to raise their price above the lowest figure 
at which the foreign producer could possibly sell, thus ensuring for 
themselves a monopoly of the British market. 

To illustrate our meaning : assume the price of wheat, wherever 
grown, to have fallen in Great Britain, through excess of supply over 
demand, to 25s. a quarter, obviously a figure at which no producer 
could afford to sell ; assume, also, the imposition of a duty of 12s. 6d. 
on American and Russian wheat ; it is clear that the foreigner, if he 
is to get back the amount of the tax from the consumer—and he 
could not, of course, afford to pay it himself—must raise his price by 
that amount and would, consequently, be obliged to ask 37s. 6d. a 
quarter. But he could not afford to sell a single quarter of wheat 
at the price. True, he would recover from the consumer the 12s, 6d. 
a quarter duty paid at the port of entry, but the net price he would 
receive for his wheat would still be no more than 25s. per quarter, at 
which figure he would not only make no profit, but would incur 
heavy loss. 

On the other hand, the Colonial and the British producer, alsa 
selling at 37s. 6d. per quarter, and being charged no duty, would net 
the full amount of the sale price, and would thus be enabled to 
obtain a figure far in excess of what he can get to-day, and, con- 
sequently, would reap, at the expense of the consumer, a handsome 
and, from the consumer’s point of view, a wholly illegitimate profit. 
And what of the British Treasury ? Deprived of any revenue what- 
soever from the importation of foreign wheat, and having, as an 
offset to the reveuue heretofore derived from such a source, remitted 
duty to an equivalent amount on tea, coffee, and tobacco, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would, in order to balance his Budget, 
be obliged to reimpose the duty on these commodities. 
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What, then, would be the position of the consumer? The pro- 
ducer, be he home or coloniai, would extract from the working 
man’s left-hand pocket the amount represented by the difference of 
cost between the Protected loaf and the Free Trade loaf, not to speak 
of the difference of cost between protected and freely imported meat, 
butter, cheese, eggs, &c., while from his right-hand pocket the 
Treasury, reluctantly perhaps, but very firmly, would extract the 
amount represented by the reimposed duty on tea, coffee, tobacco, d&c. 
Saddled, then, once again with these daties, and with vastly higher 
prices to pay for everything he consumed, he would find, too late, 
the worthlessness of Mr. Chamberlain’s guarantee that under the new 
fiscal system no working man’s weekly food bill should be greater 
than it now is, We do not think than when he finds it hits his pocket, 
the British working man will be disposed to take Protection “lying 
down.” 

But there is another, and a more serious, side to the question. 
We cannot see but that in such an emergency the Government 
would have to choose between rioting, amounting almost to revolu- 
tion, at home, and rebellion abroad. For it is not to be assumed that 
the Colonial any more than the British working man would take what 
he conceived to be unfair treatment “lying down.” If the Govern- 
ment, intimidated by the outcry at heme, should abandon its Pro- 
tective policy in favour of the old policy of Free Trade, the colonist 
would consider, and with justification, that he was the victim of a 
gross breach of faith. He could not be expected tamely to submit 
to the destruction of a great industry which had been created solely 
on the strength of Mr. Chamberlain’s promise of preferential treat- 
ment for the Colonies. If that industry should perish as a result of 
of what he would stigmatise as British perfidy, so, too, for aught the 
colonist cared, might Mr. Chamberlain’s dream of a united British 
Empire, Secession would be in the air; and scarcely veiled rebel- 
lion, born of a sense of unfair dealing, would smoulder in the 
Colonies till finally fanned into flame by the breath of popular 
resentment. It is, indeed, well, as Mr. Chamberlain says, to look 
ahead! “Free-looders” and Free-Traders, on whom Mr. 
Chamberlain pours the vials of his contempt, are not the only per- 
sons “ who never forecast a danger.” 

We have ventured to point out one danger, at least, that is more 
than likely to arise from the adoption of his fiscal reform proposals, 
of the futility and folly of which his working men adherents will be 
“rapidly convinced when the forecast becomes a fact, and the danger 
grips them by the throat.” 


JaMEs Doveias Hons. 

















MR. CHAMBERLAIN, THE DEMAGOGUE. 


In the attempt to reverse the fiscal policy of this country the onus 
lies upon the advocates of Protection to show that their proposals 
will effect the objects they have in view. 

If the struggle were to be determined on the merits alone, I 
should have no fear for the result, but so great is Mr. Chamberlain’s 
personality, and so specious is his idea of a self-contained empire 
united by commercial bonds, that the question must be approached 
from another aspect. 

Never has a policy been subjected to more damaging criticism 
than that of Mr. Chamberlain’s tariff reform. 

Mr. Chamberlain commenced his “raging and tearing propa- 
ganda” by declaring that he based his whole case upon the figures 
which had been specially prepared for him. When these were 
shown to be incorrect, he airily replied that he did not use figures as 
proofs but only as illustrations of his argument, and that his argument 
was the principal affair. In his attempt to prove that the trade of 
the country was going to the dogs, he took the year 1872 for the 
purpose of his comparison. When it was pointed out to him that 
this year was highly exceptional and abnormal, he coolly declared 
that any other year would do as well. 

It is a matter of fact that no other year will do as well, and that 
so far from the trade of the country going to the dogs, it was never 
more prosperous. In his recent pamphlet Mr. Balfour said: 
“ Judged by all available tests, both the total wealth and the 
diffused well-being of the country are greater than they have ever 
been. We are not only rich and prosperous in appearance, but 
also, I believe, in reality.” In his attempt to prove that the 
. working classes were, in fact, better off in Protection days than now, 
and that the Chartist leaders were opposed to Free Trade, Mr. 
Chamberlain makes a burlesque of history. 

In stating the prices of corn during the period 1840-1850, Mr. 
Chamberlain sought to show that with the repeal of the Corn Laws 
in 1846 there was no fall in prices, but he omitted the fact which 
vitiated his whole argument that the repeal did not take effect until 
1849, 

. Mr. Chamberlain has spurned the opinions of political economists 
as persons of no account in practical affairs, and yet he has never 
hesitated to quote, or rather misquote, their opinions whenever it 
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suited his purpose. For instance, he stated that John Stuart Mill, 
Professor Sidgwick, Professor Shield Nicholson, and others were all 
agreed that the whole of the tax on import is not paid by the con- 
sumer except under very exceptional circumstances. Professor 
Nicholson at once wrote to the Zimes saying that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statement was entirely misleading, and that all of them had said 
exactly the opposite. The only economists of any standing whom 
Mr. Chamberlain can claim in support of his preposterous theories 
are Professors Ashley and Hewins. The latter has now become 
Mr. Chamberlain’s private tutor in political economy. 

Another instance of unscrupulous quotation is from one of Mr. 
Gladstone’s speeches. Mr. Gladstone was advancing the proposition 
that “the liberation of intercourse,” as he preferred to call Free 
Trade, was one of the conditions of abundant employment, “ If 
you want,” said Mr. Gladstone, “ to benefit the labouring classes, and 
to do the maximum of good, it is not enough to operate on the 
articles consumed by them; you should rather operate on the 
articles that give them the maximum of employment.” In other 
words, extend the area of trade by removing restrictions on com- 
merce. This sentence Mr. Chamberlain lifted from its context and 
quoted in support of his proposal to tax food and manufactured 
articles. A more dishonest abuse of quotation it is impossible to 
conceive. Mr. Chamberlain had not been diligently studying 
Gladstone’s speeches. He had merely come across the passage in 
Mr. Morley’s Life of Gladstone! Mr. Chamberlain has been 
equally unhappy in his instances of decaying industries. ‘“ Sugar 
is gone,” exclaimed Mr. Chamberlain, and yet in September 1901 
a single sugar refinery paid in dividends £215,000! According toa 
statement prepared by the refiners themselves, the quantity of sugar 
refined in Great Britain has increased from 591,000 tons in 1870 to 
640,000 in 1901. Since the Brussels Sugar Convention, sugar has 
risen 3s. per hundredweight for the lowest priced sugar, and it still 
remains to be seen how the by no means unimportant subsidiary 
industries such as jam, confectionery, biscuit, and aérated water, 
upon which Mr. Chamberlain emptied the vials of his ridicule, will 
be affected. 

‘Tron is threatened,” bewailed Mr. Chamberlain. The Brailsford 
letter is a good instance of the sort of evidence upon which Mr. 
Chamberlain relies. Mr, Brailsford, Chairman of the Ebbw Vale 
Company, wrote Mr. Chamberlain deploring the decay of the iron 
and steel trade owing to the dumping of foreign ore. Mr. 
Chamberlain in forwarding this letter to the Zimes described it as 
“‘a practical answer from one of our greatest experts to the extra- 
ordinary statements of Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Asquith.” 
** Our greatest expert” in the iron and steel trade turns out to. be 
a “solicitor,” who as chairman had in June last reported to his 
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shareholders that (1) the assets of the Company had doubled since 
1892; (2) the output of pig-iron had increased by 42,000 tons and 
of finished steel by 42,440 tons; (3) the net profits for the ten 
years up to 1892 had averaged £500 a year and for the eleven years 
since 1892, £50,000 a year; and (4) wages had increased for the last 
year by £2000. 

In a similar way Mr. Chamberlain has played the part of the 
Bogey-man in relation to numerous other industries. He has sprung 
one scare after another. Tin-plates, wool, cotton, cycles, glass, paper, 
pearl-buttons, jewellery and dolls’ eyes are ruined or on the road to 
ruin. Apparently it is true that pearl-buttons and dolls’ eyes have 
ceased to be manufactured at Birmingham, but in every other trade 
Mr. Chamberlain has been flatly contradicted by the leading men in 
their respective trades who have all hastened to indignantly deny that 
their businesses are affected with senile decay. 

In his véle of foreign historian he is equally at sea. According 
to him Hanover, which became a province of Prussia in 1866, is still 
an independent state, and in his eagerness to show the Empire- 
making attributes of a Zollverein he a:serts that the Zollverein 
created the German Empire, ignorant apparently of the fact that 
the German Confederation preceded the Customs Union by many 
years. 

To sum up, Mr. Chamberlain has been proved, so far as anything 
is capable of proof, to be wrong in his figures, or when his figures 
happen to be correct to be wrong in his deductions therefrom ; to 
be wrong in his general statements and to be wrong in the concrete 
cases cited in support; to be wrong in his history and with one or 
two solitary exceptions to be at variance with economic opinion and 
with the experience of financial statesmen of both political parties. 
In fact he occupies a position of splendid isolation, and further there 
is not a single abstract proposition of which he himself has not said 
exactly opposite in former days and scarcely one which he does not 
himself ¢ontradict in the same speech. 

What then remains of his magnificent scheme? Nothing, as Lord 
Rosebery said, except a personal pledge. 

What is such a pledge worth? It can only be gauged from his 
past political record. What has Mr. Chamberlain promised? What 
has ke performed? What has he failed to perform ? 

Mr. Chamberlain prefers “a close time” for his Radical days. 
Circumstances have altered and every man is entitled to change his 
views, I agree. I am not concerned with the question whether 
Mr. Chamberlain has acted rightly or wrongly, but with the question 
whether his political record affords even a moderate hope that his 
present pledge is likely to be fulfilled. 

It is true that circumstances have changed. Since the golden 
days of Gladstone pre-eminence, class interests have raised their 
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heads and have largely overridden national interests—a reaction 
foretold some thirty years since by the late Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal is to class bias, party bias and national 
bias. 

When Mr. Chamberlain emerged from the parochial stage into 
the public view he was a Republican and he failed in that, for the 
monarchy has survived to prove itself a more efficient missionary of 
Empire than Mr. Chamberlain. 

In 1870 Mr. Chamberlain advocated a complete system of popular 
education on unsectarian lines. In 1902 he was a member of the 
Ministry which gave rate-aid to denominational schools. In 1882 
he was responsible for the Electric Lighting Act, which as Sir John 
Brunner has pointed out put back the trade for twenty years. In 
1883 he advocated the compulsory purchase of land for public 
purposes, not only without compensation but with fines upon the 
owners for past misuse of their property. The compensation clauses 
still remain a hindrance to public authorities in carrying out their 
housing schemes for the poor. He advocated a tax upon unearned 
increment of land. In 1900 he voted against a motion for taxation 
of land values. 

In 1883, and again in 1885, he was a strong supporter of 
Betterment. In 1895 he ridiculed tha mere idea, 

He was responsible for the Bankruptcy Act, 1883, and he is 
entitled to any credit attaching to this measure. It was, however, 
a departmental rather than a political bill. 

In 1885 he wasin favour of manhood suffrage ; in 1892 he voted 
against the abolition of plural voting. In 1885 he advocated pay- 
ment of members; in 1892 he refrained from voting upon the 
question. In 1885 he supported Triennial Parliamente; in 1892 
he voted against the proposal. In 1885 he declared that the poor 
paid double their proper proportion of taxation, and proposed 
graduated taxation; in 1894 he voted against Sir William Harcourt’s 
Finance Bill containing the graduated death duties. In 1885 he 
was in favour of a free breakfast table for the poor; he now seeks 
to tax bread, meat, and dairy prodace. 

In 1885 he was in favour of disestablishment and disendowment ; 
in 1897 he supported a Denominational Schools Bill, and declared 
disendowment to be altogether iniquitous and unjust. In 1884 he 
declared that he could not allow those “ antiquities,” z.c. the House 
of Lords, to control the destinies of a free Empire; in 1895 he 
maintained “that a second chamber was absolutely necessary to 
prevent tyranny in legislation.” 

That he failed to pass his Shipping Bill was his misfortune, but 
that is no reason why he should now appropriate Plimsoll’s 
‘*loadline ” as his own idea. 

His agrarian programme of 1886 was tersely described by Lord 
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Salisbury as “Three acres and a cow.” It is now replaced by 
‘Dear food and two pigs,” and we hear no more of the ransom of 
property. ‘I was a Home Ruler,” he used to boast at this period, 
“before Mr. Gladstone.” He approved of the principle of the first 
Home Rule Bill, and voted against it. He advocated in turn a 
scheme of Federation and a scheme modelled upon the Canadian 
Constitution. 

His opportunism was so patent that Mr. Gladstone said of him, 
“He has trimmed his vessel and he has touched his rudder in such 
a masterly way, that in whichever direction the winds of heaven may 
blow, they must fill his sails.” 

1894 saw the birth of his famous social programme. It _ of : 
(1) Better houses for working men; (2) Working men to purchase 
their own houses; (3) Exclusion of undesirable aliens; (4) Shorter 
hours in shops; (5) Miners’ eight hours’ day; (6) Temperance 
reform ; (7) Old-age pensions; (8) Tribunal for settlement of labour 
disputes ; (9) Compensation for injuries to workmen. 

Mr. Chamberlain has enjoyed eight years of office; what has he 
done with them? In 1896 we had the attenuated Conciliation Act. 
The Small Houses Act appeared in 1899, and there has only been one 
application under it, and that the case of a workman to whom suffi- 
cient funds had been bequeathed. It cannot be contended that 
either of those Acts are of first-class importance, or reflect any special 
credit upon their promoter. 

After having assisted to defeat Mr. Asquith’s Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Bill, Mr. Chamberlain promised to promote a measure dealing 
completely with the question to secure for every man compensation 
for every accident, free from all chances of litigation. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897, however, deals only 
with some accidents, and whilst including some classes of workmen 
to the number of eight millions, excludes others to the number of 
five-and-a-half millions. So far from preventing litigation, it has 
proved a mine of wealth for the lawyers, and has seriously disturbed 
the normal administration of justice. Numerous eminent English 
and Scotch judges have declared that it is absolutely impossible to 
interpret the Act. In the text-books are to be found over four 
hundred important decisions, and many points still remain doubtful, 

And all this from a man who poses as a practical statesman and 
@ business man. 

No one has spun more political programmes than Mr. Chamberlain, 
which he once asserted have such “‘a happy knack of being carried 
out.” Few politicians have been such dismal failures in constructive 
statesmanship. 

Mr. Chamberlain has recently (October 20, 1903) given us his 
definition of a statesman. ‘I say that those only are entitled to 
the name of statesmen who can foresee what is to happen at all 
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events in their own world, and can provide for it.” At the very 
time he was conducting his negotiations upon a war footing and 
talking to Kruger about ‘‘ squeezed sponges” and “ hour-glasses,” 
he was writing to the Secretary of State for War that “he saw no 
occasion for reinforcements.” Although, as he tells us, war was 
inevitable, he conducted his negotiations upon the assumption that 
Kruger would not fight, or that if he did the Free State would 
remain neutral. Under the high-sounding title of “The New 
Diplomacy,” be was playing a mere game of bluff, like the huckster 
in the market-place. Of his royal progress through South Africa 
it is too early to speak. He has held out this country as a vast 
field for British labour. It seems more likely to become a dumping- 
ground for cheap Chinese. 

What possible reliance can be placed upon the promises, the 
foresight or judgment of a man with such a record as Mr. 
Chamberlain’s? His conception, as I have already stated, of a 
self-contained empire appeals strongly to all of us, but its attain- 
ment lies not through Protection. His assertions that the Empire 
can only be saved by what Lord Goschen has rightly described as 
a “a gamble with the people’s food,” and that his tariff proposals will 
| result in higher wages and more employment, are a farrago of non- 
sense. It is incredible that a man of his intellectual ability can 
honestly hold such opinions. He is like the company promoter who 
it in his prospectus makes representations reckless, whether they are 
1 true or false. Mr. Chamberlain is a great personality. His chief 
| characteristics are audacity and strength of will. He is utterly lacking 
in sound judgment, foresight, or moral force. Any other public 
] man who had made a tenth of the misstatements or had been reduced 
to such pitiable shifts would have been permanently discredited in 
the eyes of the public. It is this personality that will count as 
much, if not more than, the merits of the case in the present struggle, 
i and it is, therfore, absolutely essential that Mr. Chamberlain's Jong 
list of unredeemed pledges should be kept constantly exposed to 
| view, and that he should be shown up in his true colours as a mere 
| political opportunist and a dangerous demagogue. 
| “That I should purchase place and office,” unctuously exclaimed 4 
Mr. Chamberlain in 1885, “ by the abandonment of the opinions I have t 
expressed, that I should put my principles in my pocket, and that 
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| I should consent to an unworthy silence on those matters to which 
I have professed to attach so great an importance would be a t 
| | degradation which no honourable man could regard with com- 
, placency or satisfaction.” Is not Mr. Chamberlain convicted out of 
| 

| 


his own mouth? “ What I have said I have said.” 


Huasu H. L. Bettor, 














PROTECTION AND IMPERIALISM. 


CorRECTLY speaking what is called the “ Fiscal Question ” does not 
exist. That is to say, there is no reasonable ground for proposing to 
reverse the fiscal policy, which for the last sixty years or thereabouts 
has been steadily adhered to by this country with such marvellous 
and prosperous results, There has always been a group of interested 
Protectionists who have been opposed to Free Trade, but until the 
last six months no responsible statesman has dreamed of agitating 
for a fiscal revolution, any more than any respectable astronomer 
would have dreamed of reviving the geocentric theory. That there 
are some people who contend that the earth is the centre of the 
universe does not create an astronomical question, and the fact that 
one erratic politician has suddenly thrown aside all his previous con- 
victions, and proposed to return to the dark ages of taxation, does 
not create a fiscal question. 

The grounds upon which it is asserted that it is necessary to 
abandon our present system of taxation and return to one that has 
long been discredited in England, are so many, so variable, and so 
inconsistent that we are compelled to suspect that the real motive 
for the agitation is concealed, nor shall we attempt to guess what it 
is. Itis locked up in the secret recesses of the breast of the great 
protagonist. 

The reasons offered are many, and vary from week to week. At 
first we were told that the creation of a system of preferential tariffs 
"between the Mother Country and the Colonies was necessary to bind 
the Empire together for the future. This necessity, we were informed, 
was so overwhelming, that though it involved an increase in the cost 
of living, the sacrifice was one which we were called upon to make, 
and to which we ought willingly to submit. When it appeared, 
however, that the nation was not in a mood to accept such a pro- 
posal, it was then argued that such an arrangement or re-arrangement 
of taxation might be made that preferential tariffs of the kind pro- 
posed would not involve an actual increase in the total cost of food. 
This was fallacious enough in itself as was readily shown, and it 
involved the retention of taxes (or their equivalent) which were put 
on temporarily for the war, and to the remission of which we were 
entitled ; but the gate on the road to Protection having been once 
opened fresh proposals poured in like a flood. It was discovered, with 
an alacrity that is illuminating, that other things beside the Colonies 
deserved attention. Protective duties upon manufactures were 
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asked for by those who would not profit by duties on food-stuffs. 
Then the amazing discovery was made that Protection would raise 
wages and increase the demand for labour. Without Protection the 
trade of the country was doomed to ruin, with it au industrial and 
commercial millennium was in sight. In proof of this it was declared 
that one trade after another had decayed or was decaying, though 
with persistent unpardonable wickedness these trades refused to 
confess it, and demonstrated their prosperity and _ stability. 
Fluctuations and shiftings of trade, the unfortunately large number 
of workers without work, the comparative stagnation of business 
inevitable and invariable after a great and expensive war, were all 
brought forward as the injurious results of Free Trade, though other 
and more direct causes are visible to every intelligent man who has 
considered the matter. That the absenco of taxation causes dearth 
of employment and poverty, is a proposition so absurd that only those 
who wish to be deceived can ever pretend to accept it for a moment. 

The dearth of employment and poverty are not the consequences 
of our fiscal policy, as is easily seen from the fact that in other 
countries where protective duties exist there are a larger propor- 
tion of workers idle and the general condition of the people is 
worse than in England. 

England has one supreme advantage over countries in which 
Protection exists in the supply of ‘cheap food and raw or half- 
manufactured materials of every kind. To raise the cost of these 
would restrict business, reduce employment, and increase poverty. 
Protective duties on manufactured goods would have the same 
result ; if imports decreased, which is what is aimed at, the volume 
of trade with other countries would diminish; and though more 
articles might be made here for the home market, the increased cost 
would again limit the demand, and the expected increase would 
soon disappear. All this has been proved so often and so com- 
pletely during the last half year that we need not reproduce the 
proofs, though the argumeut itself, without detailed demonstration, 
is irrefutable. 

If prices are raised and trade restricted the effect on manufactures 
and commerce would be disastrous. Nor would the decrease be 
counterbalanced by increased exports to our own Colonies, for they 
show no signs of being willing to welcome an increase of English 
mapufactures ; whatever they may wish for on our part they flatly 
refuse to remove the tariff wall against England; though they 
would not be unwilling to increase it against other nations. Whether 
this is a shortsighted or unpatriotic policy or not on the part of 
the Colonies we will not say, but if Mr. Chamberlain is right it 


shows little love for the Empire, and at least it excludes the 


prospect of any great increase of trade between us and them. The 
Colonies are really languishing for the want of population and the 
idle.thousands at home are only workers in the wrong place. 
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We all admit that it is desirable that manufactures should be 
encouraged, that business should be increased, that if possible work 
should be found for the unemployed, and wages raised. But though 
Mr. Chamberlain promises us all these things if his proposals are 
adopted, there is no ground whatever for attaching the slightest 
value to his promises. He has no power to fulfil them and can give 
us no guarantee that they will be fulfilled. All experience points 
the other way. 

And there is another effect which working men ought to take 
into consideration. If food-stuffs and articles in general use were 
subject to taxation the cost of living would be considerably increased, 
and though farmers and some manufacturers might make more 
profits, the raising of wages in proportion would depend upon the 
will of the employers. It is seldom that an employer raises wages 
out of good-will to his men, and so the men would be more at the 
mercy of the employers than ever. And if there were no more 
demand for labour than at present it is not likely that wages would 
rise. . So that though the employer might be richer the working 
man would find himself the poorer by the whole of the increase in 
the cost of living. ; 

We are sometimes asked if all the nations which adhere to Pro- 
tection are fools, and do we suppose that we alone are gifted with 
wisdom ? There is no need to suppose that other nations are fools 
or that we are incurably stupid because we will not do, ia this 
matter, as they do. There are many other very important matters 
in which we pursue a different policy from them. They may be 
wise for themselves in adhering to Protection, though we doubt it, 
and we believe if any one of them were to follow our example and 
adopt Free Trade it would be followed by an immense increase in 
their prosperity. Their increase of trade would at once be very 
great, and as they would then be able to compete with us in the 
open markets of the world it would probably be to our cost. In- 
deed, at first sight it would appear that we ought to fear such a 
policy far more than the one they at present pursue, for they would 
then in their manufactures and cost of living share the advantage 
of cheapness with us; but as this cheapness would, at the same 
time, increase the purchasing power of money, it would create a 
general increased demand for food and goods of all kinds and a 
consequent wider prosperity. What is constantly overlooked in 
current discussions is that Free Trade is a benefit to Free Traders, 
and Protection is a disadvantage to the Protectionists, on the 
whole, though individuals here ard there may benefit by the 
latter. 

We said there is no fiscal question. There is only a personal 
question. The question is Mr. Chamberlain. What is to be done 
with him ?—a politician of ‘domineering and ambitious temper,” as 
the late Mr. Herbert Spencer called him, who is a danger to the 
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country. He may be a dreamer, perhaps he was infected by Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, and he may see dazzling visions of Empire which are 
hidden from common eyes. Utopian dreams are a harmless amuse- 
ment, but if it is attempted to base practical politics upon them then 
they become a peril. But we have never regarded Mr. Chamberlain 
as a dreamer, and we acquit him of Utopianism. He has some 
practical object in view we may be sure, and the most apparent object 
is permanently to establish a Tory Government of a somewhat 
despotic character, and to supply them by taxation with the command 
of unlimited fands. And this is a real danger.w The funds would 
be misapplied or wasted and a settled Tory Government, under Mr. 
Chamberlain’s leadership, would be a menace to the liberty of the 
people. The iniquity of the sectarian Education Act would be a trifle 
to the iniquities which would be perpetrated within the next generation. 

The whole character of the danger is revealed in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
boast, ‘‘ I am an Imperialist.” We do not doubt it for a moment, 
and this is the thing which ought to arouse the most strenuous 
opposition, not only of all Liberals but of all Constitutionalists. We 
are threatened not only with Protection but militarism and the 
despotism of a party, a Cabinet, a man, for neither the Tory Cabinet 
nor the Conservative party appear to have backbone enough to resist 
Mr. Chamberlain’s domineering temper. Behind Protection there is 
Imperialism, and behind Imperialist there is militarism. 

A few years ago we had in England come to look upon war, at 
the best, as sometimes a painful necessity, never to be entered upon 
except as a last resort, and to be avoided if possible by every 
honourable means in our power; a sad and costly duty when 
unavoidable, which could bring no worthy honour or glory even to 
the conquering Power. But recent events, inglorious enough in 
truth, have revived the old feeling—the lower feeling—the desire of 
conquest and aggrandisement; of a scarcely veiled hatred on the 
part of some foreign nations, and a boastful use of the word 
“Tmperial ”—a word entirely foreign to our Constitution, and 
hitherto only used in connection with certain liquid measures. 
Mr. Chamberlain boasts that he is an “ Imperialist,” our country 
and its dependencies and possessions are spoken of as “ the Empire,” 
everything has become “ Imperial,” even to the Parliament, which is 
a democratic and anti-Imperial body. 

An “Imperial” Government is an arbitrary, autocratic Govern- 
ment, of which in England we have known nothing for centuries, 
and which we would not tolerate. Frederick the Great, Peter the 
Great, Napoleon Buonaparte were Imperialists, as are the present 
Emperor of Russia and the German Emperor. ‘“ Despite names and 
constitutional formulas, German government is a government by the 
sword.” ! 


1 Quarterly Review, October 1903, p. 408. 
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Bat the State in which we live is a Kingdom, and not an Empire 
(except the word is used in a very loose fashion. Our form of 
Government is Constitutional and not Imperial; our Sovereign is 
King (and not Emperor) of the United Kiagdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland ; our Colonies, though not independent of the Crown, 
are self-governing and are part of the kingdom. 

There is one exception which proves the rule: her late Majesty, 
advised by Mr. Disraeli, added to her Constitutional title, Queen of 
the United Kingdom, &c., that of ‘“ Empress of India.” This was 
so far accurate and constitutional because India is a conquered 
country, and is under arbitrary or Imperial rule. Mr. Disraeli 
knew what he was about when he limited the Imperial sovereignty 
to India. 

Arbitrary rale necessarily rests upon force and must be backed up 
by the sword, so India is still occupied by “Imperial” troops; but 
we do not occupy Canada, Australia, or New Zealand. We want no 
Imperialism or Imperial methods in the United Kingdom. ‘There is 
only one method of government recognised by our Constitution and 
that is the will of the people as expressed by their representatives in 
Parliament and carried into effect with the consent of the Crown. 
Freedom and self-government are our inalienable rights, and these 
are not only consistent with a natural and laudable patriotism, but 
are its best incentives. If we love England with a true and lofty’ 
love, it is because it is a land of liberty; a growth of the military 
and Imperial spirit would inevitably be followed by some interference 
with our liberties, for, as we see by continental examples, where the 
military rule is most pronounced the liberty of the people is most 
curtailed. A free people must resisé the military and aggressive 
spirit if they would preserve their freedom ; Imperialism and Pro- 
tection would inevitably be followed by proposals, and perhaps 
something more than proposals, for compulsory military service. A 
man who declares himself an Imperialist is out of place in free 
England :, he should take himself to some country under Imperial 
government which would afford him a better and more fitting field 
for the exercise of his talents. 

It is a matter to be regretted that some Liberals, not wishing to 
be out of the fashion, should have yielded to the tendency of the 
time so far as to call themselves Imperialists. They do not mean it ; 
what they mean is that they love England and care for her interests 
quite as much as Mr. Chamberlain, if not more, and certainly in a 
wiser fashion. But “Liberal Imperialist” is a contradiction in 
terms, for arbitrary government and freedom cannot co-exist. Let 
them call themselves loyal Englanders, or submit even to be called 
“Little Englanders,” rather than be indebted to Mr. Chamberlain for 
an inappropriate title, Let us heap deserved derision upon Mr. 
Chamberlain and his bastard “Imperialism,” rather than allow 
VoL. 161.—No. 2. K 
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ourselves to be carried to destruction out of mere fear of his bitter 
tongue, 

Mr. Chamberlain, we say, is the question. It is he, more than 
any particular policy, who for the present needs to be opposed. 
Everything else for the moment must be put on one side, All must 
unite in this one movement to save the prosperity, the liberty, the 
sanity of the kingdom. The amendment or repeal of the Education 
Act, questions arising out of the late war, Home Rule, the temperance 
question, labour questions, and everything which at other times 
would demand the consideration of the electorate; all can wait— 
bat Mr. Chamberlain cannot wait and we cannot wait until he is 
defeated and silenced. he Liberals, the Liberal Unionists, the 
Nonconformists, the Temperance party, the Labour party, all have 
one clear duty before them, and that is to put aside for the present 
their special objects and any differences which exist between them 
and prevent the success of Mr. Chamberlain’s schemes by defeating 
his supporters at the polls. When that is done other things can be 
attended to. If that is not done then we may be sure that none of 
the reforms they desire will be accomplished in this generation. 

It is the business of a leader to lead, Where are the leaders ? 
Are they going to take it lying down, or will they learn from Mr. 
Chamberlain in this case the usefulgess of hitting back and hitting 
their hardest? It is by no means enough to be content with well- 
reasoned discourses on political economy, or with the exposure of some 
incorrect statement or confused statistics, What is needed is a 
vigorous and unmerciful exposure of Mr, Chamberlain and his ends 
and aims. In such a case as this conventions should be thrown to 
the winds, as he himself has thrown them, and he must be met on 
his own ground, answered in his own style, and overthrown by his 
own methods. 

It is the duty of the Liberals to lead in this matter, but who will 
lead the Liberals? If leaders will come forward they will not lack 
enthusiastic support. They must make their personalities felt, for 
at this moment the old Liberal motto must be reversed, and we 
want men not measures. The measure of success which Mr. 
Chamberlain has up to the present attained in the propagation of 
his policy is simply due not to the merits of his cause, but to bis 
energy, which can only be called extraordinary in comparison with 
the lack of it on the part of the Opposition. The Opposition is 
lamentably tame, and more energy has been shown by the Duke 
of Devonshire, Sir John Gorst, and Mr. Winston Churchill than by 
any leader on the Liberal side. If the Liberals do not wake up 
then they will be to blame for all the evil that will follow if Mr. 
Chamberlain succeeds. 

A Loyau LIBERAL. 




















PROTECTION AND THE PROLETARIAT. 


THE sequences of events and exigencies iu party politics are generally 
uncertain, as they are always bewildering. Only recently the popu- 
lace of these realms was greatly agitated to the rant of patriotism 
and prejudice, and, needless tou say, responded noisily. But the 
subsequent unmasking of military blundering and plundering did 
grievous injury to the cause of privilege, and the shibboleths of 
slaughter are now inoperative and inefficient. ‘The wordy conjura- 
tions of the political phraseologers were ranted violently, but the 
answering yells of the multitudes had subsided, and even the 
belated echoes were scarcely responsive. ‘The bathos of popular 
applause had changed to murmurs of dissatisfaction and complaint. 
The party wire-pullers became apprehensive of an impending 
catastrophe at the polling booths. ‘lo save the situation something 
had to be done, and that speedily. 

Then came the opportunity of the master magician. The recant- 
ing Radical championed the cause of monopoly, and rose buoyant on 
the backwash of class aggrandisement. The nimble-witted pro- 
tagonist of privilege was resourceful in the arts of casuistry and 
canning. ‘The new apocalypse of Protection was a certain method 
to engage the attention of the electorate, and erase from recollection 
the hateful memories of the ‘Transvaal tragedy. And the populace 
are proverbially volatile in their political extravagances. No one 
can now determine what may be the ultimate results of the later 
evangel. ,It may prove even more destructive and discreditable, in 
the final adjustment of affairs, than the marauding atrocities and 
sectarian subsidies whose unsavoury particulars the mask of Protection 
is clearly designed to confuse and obliterate when exoneration 
became absolutely impossible. The advocacy of Protection is seem- 
ingly in favour with certain sections of the community, bat it is not 
so certain that they will give effective utterance to their inclinations 
. through the medium of the ballot box. It yet remains to be seen 
if the more intelligent portion of the populace will again intrust 
their future economic problems to the management and manipula- 
tion of factionaries who have, in times innumerable and at every 
opportunity, deceived them so shamefully and so thoroughly. 

The appeal for Protection is directed, not to the intelligence, but 
to the prejudices of the working and wage-earning classes. ‘The 
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political proselytisers are trading on the popular ignorance of 
economic science, and, as they have been wonderfally successful in 
other directions, there is no guarantee that the proletariat will be 
anything less amenable to flattery and fiction in this particular 
instance. Before finally submitting their future fate and fortunes 
to the beguiling influences of blandishment and bribery, however, it 
may be well for all those who are dependent upon the labour of 
hands and brains for supplying their necessities, to give some 
extended and searching inquiry into the ulterior meaning of this 
prophetic panacea for trade depression, as well as for industrial dis- 
organisation and commercial catastrophe. And when they have 
mastered the details, if that be possible, it will be interesting to learn 
where they have finally discovered the sources of all those benefits 
which are to bless the burdens of the toiling masses. Having so 
often before been beguiled of their heritage by the plausibility of 
political professions, they have no reliable security of now obtaining 
possession by the imposition of tariffs that may prove more hostile 
to their actual interests than any article or art of foreign importa- 
tion. Should their headlong haste in supporting the meretricious 
presentment of economic shams and traditions precipitate their 
future conditions of existence into a deeper slough of slavery and 
misery than even now obtains, they. will find great difficulties in 
retrieving the errors of misdirected energies and miscalculated 
results. The chains of bondage are easily riveted, but it takes many 
hard knocks to again release the captive. Mistakes are easily made, 
and sometimes the growing prosperity of a people may be sacrificed 
in the endeavour to secure their rectification and redress. When 
the path of progress is deserted for the glittering mirage of imperial 
follies and expansion, the hope of humanity is speedily swamped 
and extinguished amid the wild commotions of blustering ambitions 
and insatiable avarice. 

That our present fiscal system is so perfect as to be entirely 
beyond the possibilities and the needs of improvement will be asserted 
by no intelligent and well-informed individual. That the only 
practical means of readjustment and reform must be sought through 
the medium of tariff imposts is neither so perceptible nor alluring as 
to be unconditionally admitted without an effort at criticism and 
examination. That the imposition of a heavy protective or pro- 
hibitive tariff on the food-stuffs imported into the country is 
primarily in the interests of the working classes is an assertion of 
such seeming incongruity as to demand searching inquiry and 
absolutely demonstrable evidences. There are many absurdities 
doubtless incorporated with the existing methods of procuring the 
revenue, and there are numerous fallacies undeniably associated with 
the popular conceptions of Free Trade. But it will be well for those 
most intimately affected to give pause before intrusting their means 
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of existence entirely to the tender mercies of Protection, which 
would assuredly become an instrument of coercion in the power of 
those whose personal interests demand the perpetuation of privilege 
and the subjugation of the toiling masses. It has been so used 
before, and the capitalists have every confidence that it may again 
be employed, with great satisfaction, in the same compulsive manner. 
But these are not the reasons advanced and advocated to obtain the 
assent of the proletariat for the immediate application of the instru- 
ment of appropriation. Whatever may be the intellectual deficiencies 
of the people, there is no denying that the practical politician is 
generally intelligent enough to better the opportunity where his own 
personal and class interests are concerned. To carry the scheme 
successfully it is necessary to secure the popular vote, and conse- 
quently working-class susceptibilities and suspicions are stimulated 
to the utmost possible voting power. The disfranchised citizen may 
suffer many unmerited indignities, and shriek to the heavens in his 
despair, but the oracles are unresponsive to his agitation and agony. 
The ambitious political adventurers, having nothing to fear, or 
expect, from his action at election times, have neither the inclination 
nor the intention of giving audience to his tale of black injustice 
and social miseries endured. 

Presumptive Free Traders, in their writings and speeches, formu- 
late their arguments against restriction as if absolute freedom of 
import was already inaugurated and operative. But that isan utter 
misstatement and misconception of the case. Certain imported 
goods are heavily taxed for the procuration of revenue tariffs, and 
the later proposals are simply an appeal for their extension to those 
other commodities which are more particularly indigenous to the 
productiveness of the country. This is not in the interests of the 
labourer, however, but of the land-holding and capitalistic classes. 
The main inducement held out to the wage-earning people, for 
obtaining their assent and assistance to the impost of food taxes, is 
the alluring prospect that such will be instrumental in securing an 
increase and continuity of employment. The assumption is entirely 
based upon an egregious fallacy or a wilful deception. Wages and 
employment alike are dependent upon other and internal economic 
conditions. The natural resources and wealth of a country, the 
magnitude and superfluity of the labour supply, the compulsive 
power of determining the conditions of existence possessed by the 
proletariat, and numerous other social considerations entirely inde- 
pendent of and apart from the instrument of restriction on imports. 
The policy of Protection, however, is pleasing to the privileged by 
the expectation that, under certain circumstances, it might be the 
means of affording greater effective compulsive powers to the 
capitalists and manufacturers in subjecting to their dictates and 
demands, the necessary dependents of production—the slaves of 
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factory and field and workshop. And that, surely, is scarcely an 
expectation agreeable to the proletariat. 

While the masses of the people are befogged in the conflicting 
assertions of the rival parties, it is ever more evident that it is 
neither the intentions, nor in the interests, of either faction to 
supply a plain and comprehensive statement of the case. ‘The 
ambitions of the professional politicians are otherwise directed than 
to the economic emancipation of the wage-earners, who are solely 
regarded as the indispensable nuisances by which the class economists 
hope to achieve their purposes, and emerge triumphant from the 
issues of the contest. 

It is popularly supposed, and industriously promulgated, that the 
old Corn Laws were the cause of the scarcity and high prices of the 
food-stuffs of the people. That is only partly correct. It is an im- 
perfect statement of the truth as affected by times and circumstances. 
Many things have transpired to cheapen the prices of agricultural 
commodities since the repeal of the food tax. ‘The native soil was 
capable of producing only a certain proportion of food and fodder, 
and there were insuperable limitations to the intensity of production. 
The great corn-producing countries of the world, at that time, were 
neither competent nor available for exportation in supplying the 
wants of the British people. They were not then so extensively 
cultivated, nor were the means of transport nearly sufficient to supply 
the demand. ‘The intervention of steam has greatly surpassed the 
carrying capacity of the old sailing ships. Free Trade in corn 
certainly failed to immediately reduce the price of bread commodities. 
It was the increasing magnitude of international steam shipping that 
accomplished that good result. Still it is quite likely that the 
expectation of more open markets, as the result of Free Trade, 
stimulated the other nations to increase and intensify the cultivation 
of grain. Without the prospect of profitably disposing of the com- 
modity there appears little inducement for the labour of cultivation. 
Prohibitivg restrictions have undoubtedly the tendency to curtail 
production, beyond the home supply, in certain directions, but not 
always. The commodity that cannot be produced at home in 
sufficient quantities must be procured from abroad, and the wealth 
of the consumer, rather than the restrictive tariff, will regulate the 
supply. And that surely supplies an argument, convincing enough, 
for the wage-earners to withstand the fallacious statements promul- 
gated in the advocacy of Protection. 

Corn became cheap because the United States and other agricul- 
tural countries were made more available to British markets by 
extended railway communication and ocean traffic. Machinery of 
all kinds was invented to make possible and profitable the cultivation 
of what had previously been waste and prairie land. Since then 
more corn from abroad has been pouring incessantly and ever more 
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cheaply into British ports. Cheaper and more plentifully, say the 
Protectionists, than what it can be cultivated,in this country. If 
trae the allegation only affords an additional inducement for the 
people to preserve intact the opportunities of procuring cheap and 
wholesome food, whatever other methods may be adopted for raising 
the necessary revenue. But is the statement true in its entirety — 
and if so—what are the contributary causes to a state of affairs 
where the foreigners can supply cheaper, even with the additional 
cost of transport, than can be grown in this country? Simply and 
solely because the burden of landlordism in Britain is greater than 
the recuperative fertility of the soil can supply and subdue. The 
stupid appropriation and exploitation of the soil for profit, and 
individual accumulation of wealth instead of for use, is the 
explanation of the persistent failure and backward state of British 
agriculture. Of course other things have to be reckoned with, and 
climatic conditions certainly are of importance in the final results. 
But there can be no hesitation in determining that the greater 
detriment to agricultural success in this country is the incubus of 
landlordism, and antiquated agrarian restrictions. Agricultural 
enterprise is made oppressive by reason of the innumerable 
parasitical influences that exist upon the produce without contribu- 
ting in any fashion to the means of production. The landholders, 
to maintain an artificial expansion of income, will resort to methods 
that are inimical to the better and permanent interests of the 
populace. For the inflation of rents and revenues they will, 
regardless of the needs of the community, withdraw the arable soil 
from cultivation when its occupation for game preserving is more 
profitable and less troublesome. ‘The gratification of their private 
and personal interests may be disastrous to the welfare of the Pro- 
letariat, but the authoritative exponents of orthodox political 
economy are quite complacent over the iniquitous proceedings. The 
perfection of the preposterous social system shall be exhibited in the 
exploitation of the masses for the prosperity of the classes. But it 
is for the further aggrandisement of the potential landlords and 
capitalists that the proletariat is invited to barter his supply of cheap 
bread, and tax his mess of porridge. 

The prohibition of imported grain will scarely increase the pro- 
ductivity of any country; but it will undeniably enhance the price 
of the native grown commodity, and thus put more money into the 
pockets of the landlords and their satellites. That increase must 
always come from the industry of the consumers who are also con- 
tributing the labour of production. The ultimate appropriation of 
the spoil, by the usury of rent and revenue, is an absolute certainty. 
Yet, for purposes of propagandism, the advocates of Protection in 
their speeches and pamphleteering, refer to the prospective enhance- 
ment in prices as a blessed boon to the working classes, They 
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almost allege that the impost will increase the fecundity of the soil, 
and they certainly do assert that it will be the means of securing 
remunerative and steady employment. If only the authorities were 
reliable, the prospect would be most alluring. It is always to the 
advantage of the proletariat to secure a fair bargain for themselves, 
and more especially for their children. Any proposal that offers a 
satisfactory guarantee of the necessaries of life, and some security 
for the means of producing the commodities of existence, shall be 
deserving of every consideration. It matters little whether the 
trade of a country be Free or Fair, if all the inhabitants are 
prosperous and well supplied with the means and materials of 
happiness, and where the sources of supply are available always and 
abundant. Presently there is much cause for complaint, and 
the economic conditions under which the populace labour, and 
also starve, are unfair and disastrous. In spite of the special 
and specious pleading of Free Traders, and the meretricious 
manouvring and magniloquence of Protectionists, the scientific 
experimenter in social economy is inclined to the opinion that real 
benefits and actual prosperity are not to be obtained from the com- 
peting nostrums of either faction. The partialities of Protection as 
well as the fallacious expectations of an imperfect development of 
free importation, have all been tried, and so far as the actual 
economic emancipation of the proletatiat is concerned, equally found 
awanting in the elements of success. The failure of so-called Free 
Trade to permanently improve the conditions of the workers is 
observable in the miserable means of employment, and disastrous 
destitution at home, while the impotence of Protection to remedy 
the evils is everywhere in evidence abroad, in the protectionist 
countries on the Continent and in America. If the system of 
protective tariffs fails to give satisfaction to the aspirations and the 
needs of the workers in the States, where the natural wealth of the 
country is still subject to development, there is little to be expected 
from its operations in the British Islands, where the resources are 
limited, and in several instances seemingly exhausted. The plain 
fact is beyond all dispute that the appellants for Protection are in 
no instance or particular desirous of serving the interests of the 
wage-earning populace. Stripped of all rhetorical verbiage and 
sonorous inanities, the protective propaganda resolves itself into a 
barefaced endeavour to mystify the masses for the purpose of 
increasing the profits of the manufacturers and the rents of the land- 
lords. The powers of the political Juggernaut are invoked to per- 
petuate the slavery of the toiling multitudes. 

Protectionists are more witty than wise in referring with sneering 
superficiality to the discredited Free Trade theories of sixty years 
ago. Actual freedom of import has never been in existence, and it 
is an absolute fact that the prosperity and progress of these realms 
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have been greatly hindered and heavily hampered by existing tariff 
restrictions and the immense multitude of non-productive officials 
maintained for purposes of collection and espionage. The farther 
extension of the pernicious methods of taxation is only likely to 
aggravate the evils already excessive and seemingly inseparable 
from the system. With the experiences and the evidences that are 
everywhere available, it is ridiculous for the Protectionists to pretend 
that their policy is progressive and benevolent. It is probably a 
little less reactionary than the employment of marauding expeditions 
and the imposition of a tax for sectarian education. It is retrogressive 
enough, though, to serve the purposes of the plutocracy in dictating 
the prices of commodity and the profits of manufacture with the 
terms of employment. The populace will be helpless in the hands 
of the spoiler and easily starved into submission. There is some- 
thing alarming in the aspects and nature of the restrictive progress 
which the protagonists of class Protection would willingly introduce 
to the favour of the enfranchised public. With the practical poli- 
tician the opinions or the necessities of the person without a vote 
are of no consideration in the contract. 

It might be of some service to their actual prosperity if the 
proletariat, before allowing excitement to master a meagre intelli- 
gence, would searchingly survey the past conduct of either orthodox 
political party. Asa matter of fact, there is little that is really 
essential to actual economic reform in the nostrums of the conven- 
tional practitioners, Free Traders in general have nothing better 
to offer than the continuance of existing economic conditions, which 
are certainly far from being satisfactory, while the Protectionists 
are desirous of dragging the populace backward to the social slavery 
and proletarian servitude of the darker ages. Nowhere in the 
partisan diatribes and discussions are the fundamental elements of 
progress and prosperity perceptible. The past procedure of the two 
dominating political factions has fully demonstrated the disinclina- 
tion or the impotence of either to advance the cause of humanity 
and establish the distribution of justice. Certain political anomalies, 
of scanty consequence, may have been ostentatiously altered and 
tinkered, but the tremendous diseases of social partiality and 
economic slavery remain as strong and tyrannous as ever they did 
under the most irresponsible and corrupting oligarchies that the 
world has ever witnessed. 

There are economic grievances innumerable, grinding to destruc- 
tion and despair the intellectual and physical faculties of the stupidly 
patient people. Economic reform in the methods of production and 
distribution are desirable and imperative. It is equally important 
that they shall be expedited in the direction of restitution of class 
appropriated commodity, a general distribution of social privileges, 
and the equalisation of opportunity for acquiring the desirable 
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amenities and intellectual accomplishments that make existence 
desirable and possible. Otherwise the party pretensions to pro- 
gressive intentions are spurions and the tinkering with the tariffs 
an iniquitous deception. ‘The aid of the working classes has been 
invoked, and it is pitiful to witness the pliability with which they 
bend their backs that the adventurers in political insincerity may 
leap into affluence and power. There is much popular ignorance 
on all economic questions, and only the specialists in scientific 
sociology have mastered the harrowing details of industrial and 
commercial exploitation. The intellectual, as well as the economic, 
bondage of the proletariat is still too secure to permit their escap- 
ing from the thraldom of custom and condition that sits so heavily 
in the path of promise and blights the fairer aspirations. The 
plague of political debauchery has been the corrupting influence in 
every endeavour at reform as in all emancipatory efforts. When 
the social and economic systems are established on scientific prin- 
ciples there will remain no further opportunities for peddling 
palliatives and dreary discursiveness on fiscal absurdities, that are 
always fallacious when they escape being fraudulent. But it is 
painfully apparent that the proletariat have yet to acquire the art’ 
of learning wisdom from experience. 

Many circumstances and conditigns have changed greatly since 
the repeal of the Corn Laws in the year 1848, but the miserable 
servitude and pauperisation of the multitudes have remained the 
same. ‘Their perpetual indigence and infirmity of purpose have per- 
sistently contributed to the triumphs, and testified to the efficacy, of 
orthodox political economy, and it is easily conceivable that any 
deviations from the previous standards of starvation have been in 
only retrogressive directions. The excess cf poverty, however, is 
mostly stationary and persistent. It is amply proved by experience 
that our methods of production and distribution are antiquated and 
out of date, but it has not been demonstrated that mere Protection 
will resolve the persistent social problems and supply the require- 
ments of the community. There is a sure remedy in scientific 
sociology for existing disorganisation and destitution, and it will be 
necessary to apply it drastically if things are to be prevented from 
slipping from bad to worse. But the universal panacea is scarcely 
to be expected from a deliberate retrogression on the track of Time 
for the reimposition of a system which was condemned by past expe- 
rience and discarded for human necessities. As well return at once 
to the dismal domination of the feudal ages, and satisfy the inve- 
terate malignancy of those parasitical interests and individuals who 
are almost happy in witnessing the misfortune of others, and 
certainly prosperous in the spoliation, and consequent degradation, of 
the proletariat. ‘The call has been assiduously as insidiously 
addressed to the enfranchised working classes, and it now remains 
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to be seen how they will accept the situation and improve their 
immediate opportunities. They may insist upon obtaining, and 
thus be successful in securing, some real reform and economic 
readjustment, but it is just as likely that they will be overcome by 
the fantastic splendours of a spurious Imperialism, and once again 
exhibit their traditional incapacity for progressive exertion. The 
taint of slavish credulity seems to remain ineradicable and inherent 
in the progeny of helotism, and the near future may witness the 
British proletariat voting vaingloriously for the imposition of Food 
Taxes, for the protection of unjust prerogatives, and for the further 
aggrandisement of those privileged classes who already live. luxu- 
riously on the industry of the proletariat, without contributing a 
single useful auxiliary to the labour of production. 

The anxiety of the practical politician is greatly exercised over 
the question of disappearing industries and decaying exports. No 
industry which is producing commodity that is useful to the wants 
of the community is ever likely to disappear unless hampered by 
artificial restrictions. Those manufacturing only useless articles for 
profit are the death traps of industry, and are deserving of no 
further consideration than.the effort at their early extinction. The 
export trade of the country has hitherto been the speculative sport 
of stockjobbers, the brigandage of bondholders, the inflation of 
prices, and the maintenance of artificial values, for the enrichment 
of capitalists, manufacturers, and speculators generally. Indeed, 
these traders, under a policy of insurance, would cheerfully export 
every grain of corn from the country to the bottom of the sea, if the 
transaction could only be accomplished in perfect safety. The com- 
munity might be starving for lack of the food-stuff, but the results, 
if relieved of the penalties of detection, would be quite satisfactory 
to the enterprising exporters. While the benevolent intentions of 
the traders are directed always to profit sharing, and only accidentally 
to human wellbeing, it would be disastrous to strengthen the 
instrument of coercion and control. While there are multitudes at 
home in great and growing necessity for the commodities, for which 
we are assured there is no remunerative market abroad, it might be 
a good thing to have the ports closed against their exportation until 
the home requirements are properly supplied. Thus at our own 
doors will be discovered new and very profitable markets for the 
disposal of those manufactures and produce, which the foreigners 
say they have in plenty, and of which the British proletariat are 
shamefully deficient. The question of overproduction will be 
settled at once and for ever, by the discovery that the industry of 
the country has been suffering seriously from under consumption 
and improper distribution. While the streets of every city in 
Christendom are swarming with the waifs and strays of homeless, 
starving humanity it is folly and fraud to beguile the toiling masses 
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with the fallacious statistics of excessive accumulation, and fairy tales 
of protective progress and prosperity. 

Neither in a partial system of Free Trade nor in Protection will 
be found the perpetual Penny of Pases to fill the empty pockets of 
the dispossessed multitudes, Even the magical wand of the practical 
politician can scarcely conjure very satisfactory results by objection- 
able methods from vicious systems. While the land and other 
natural sources of supply of the country are in the absolute posses- 
sion of a few favoured individuals it will be impossible for even the 
honester politicians, with the very best intentions, to lighten the 
bondage and the burdens of the toiling millions. The masses of 
the populace must first recover the mastery of the raw materials 
and the soil which produces them. And the social problems never 
will be solved by any stupid endeavour to restrict the sources of 
increase and supply. It is shameful to speak of over-production 
while the necessities of the people are so great and growing. The 
increase of population is multiplying the mouths to be fed and the 
bodies to be covered, and even now the populace is incapable of 
properly organising its energies to the extent of finding steady and 
remunerative employment that ensures a sufficiency of subsistence. 
And it is proposed to accommodate the deficiencies by prohibiting 
the importation of the necessaries of existence. 

The privileged and property-possessing classes will probably 
benefit by Protection in the same ratio as it proves doubly disastrous 
to the proletariat. Their destinies are separate and distinct, as their 
interests are always inimical and conflicting. It were well for the 
country that some compulsive power should be available in the cul- 
tivation of the soil and the distribution for consumption of the 
produce. It is desirable that every single individual shall, in some 
fashion, contribute of his intelligence and industry to the necessary 
and useful advantages of the community. Before relapsing into the 
frenzy of the protective fever let the workers first secure some tan- 
gible interest in the economic system. Something really deserving 
preservation when shorn of shame and sham. The conversion and 
clothing of the aboriginals of distant countries are splendid subjects 
for theoretical inflation, but the actual comforts and conditions of 
the heathen at home are really more appropriate to the mission of 
humanitarian endeavour, as they are also clamorous for immediate 
and every attention. 


JAMES DowMAN. 
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AN IMPOSSIBLE PREMIER. 


THE pretensions of some statesmen to the attribute of infallibility 
give them, in the opinion of their admirers, a sufficient claim to be 
considered completely and absolutely above the suspicion of error 
under any circumstances whatever. At all events, we have it on 
the personal authority of Mr. Chamberlain that he believes implicitly 
in his own infallibility ; for have we not got on record his famous 
dictum : “ What I have said I have said?” Still, strange as it 
may appear, some sceptical people may be found who hesitate to 
believe either in his absolute perfection of judgment or in his 
impeccability. As, however, an hypothesis is involved in the 
question, and it would be injudicious to leave so important a matter 
in doubt, it is necessary, in the interest of truth, to inquire into the 
soundness of Mr. Chamberlain’s claim to infallibility and into the 
grounds upon which it rests. It will serve admirably, as an 
exemplar, to begin with an examination of the circumstances pre- 
ceding and leading up to the South African War. It is very 
generally believed this war was a product of Machiavelism, 
the cult of the Colonial Office, and that it was promoted and carried 
through for the nefarious purpose of obtaining possession of the 
Transvaal, with its rich gold and diamond mines and extensive 
territories. James Anthony Froude, a competent authority, pro- 
nounced the seizure of the Kimberley diamond fields as ‘‘ perhaps 
the most discreditable incident in British Colonial history”; but 
that act has been dwarfed into insignificance by the seizure and 
annexation of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. The late 
Colonial Secretary was the presiding spirit, the deus e machina 
who engineered and set the complicated machinery in motion, using 
all the financial resources, all the military strength, and, where 
possible, the naval resources of Great Britain to accomplish his 
ends; while the people of the violated Republics, the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State, fought fiercely bravely and skilfully to 
retain their property and rights; but they were overpowered and 
overwhelmed by numbers. 

Opinions have varied much as to the character and magnitude of 
the conflict. The Lord High Chancellor of England, believing no 
doubt he was giving a good legal opinion on the subject, referred to 
the war in a contemptuous manner as “‘a sort ofawar.” A scarcely 
less eminent authority, at least on such a subject, Sir Conan Doyle, 
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who was there in the midst of it, in a volume of seven hundred 
thrilling pages, takes an exactly opposite view and calls it The Great 
Boer War. Anyhow, it was a war in which two hundred and fifty 
thousand British soldiers were pitted against forty thousand Dutch 
farmers. It was a war that cost England two hundred and fifty 
millions of pounds sterling, and tens of thousands of valuable lives, 
to say nothing of the irreparable loss of military prestige, through 
the many disastrous defeats inflicted by the Boers upon the British 
armies in battle. All of the aforesaid sceptical imbeciles still 
persist in believing the late Colonial Secretary was not as innocent 
in the matter of the Jameson Raid—the precursor of “ The Great 
Boer War ”—as he, at the time, professed or pretended to be. All 
of these same people believe that when the raid collapsed he nursed, 
and fed, and fanned, and kept alive the dying embers of that 
piratical expedition until they eventually blazed out into the most 
terrible conflagration of ancient or modern times. It could serve 
no purpose, and would not be within the possibilities of a magazine 
article, to attempt to enter into the details of a conflict that lasted 
for nearly three years. Numerous competent writers on both sides, 
from De Wet on the one. to Sir Conan Doyle on the other, have 
pretty well exhausted the subject. And then we have had the sad 
recital of Miss Emily Hobhouse, the generous and philanthropic 
Englishwoman, who in her book, ‘The Brunt of the War and where 
it Fell, tells the pitiful story of the concentration camps. A noble- 
hearted lady who, going out a second time to South Africa, to 
bring comfort and succour to the wretched victims upon whom the 
brunt of the war fell—the Boer women and children who had been 
remorselessly driven from their homes into the concentration camps 
—was refused permission to land and was sent back again across 
the six or seven thousand miles of ocean she had just traversed on 
her mission of mercy. The treatment she experienced at the hands 
of the Government is another instance of the merciless spirit of the 
period. The iniquity of this terrible war was discovered when too 
late. A colossal crime was committed, but, with characteristic 
audacity, the Colonial Secretary tries to brazen out the infamy, for, 
when honest English members deplored the horrible atrocities per- 
petrated under the British flag, Mr. Chamberlain told the House of 
Commons on March 4, 1902: “Never in the whole history of the 
world had there ever been such a gigantic effort made by any nation 
to minimise the horrors of war.” 

It thus comes about that the existing situation and the action. of 
Mr. Chamberlain in now proposing to put a tax upon the food of 
the people to help to pay the enormous bill have to be considered, 
and cognisance taken of the frantic attempts of pinchbeck, or 
Brummagem, statesmanship to mystify and mislead the English 
nation. ([t is necessary here to state, for the information of those 
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who are not versed in the polyparous products of Brummagem, that 
pinchbeck is a base metal, an alloy of copper and zinc, which so 
closely resembles real gold, in appearance, as to deceive even many 
knowledgable people.) Well, the murder is out at last! The public 
have for some time had before them the Report of the War Commis- 
sioners. Now, as we know from a great many sources, this Report 
tells only part, and not the worst part, of the story ; nevertheless, 
read in connection with previous papers, and especially in connec- 
tion with “ Correspondence relating to Affairs in the South African 
Republic (in continuation of [C. 7933] February 1896),” it dis- 
closes quite sufficient to confound and put to shame all who were 
concerned in forcing the gallant Boers into an unequal contest with 
Great Britain. The Report, which extends to over two thousand 
folio pages (evidence and appendices included), gives a clear insight 
into what has been done in South Africa by the Colonial Office, or, 
in other words, the Machiavelli of that department. ‘“ The 
morally emancipated statesman—the statesman who, when circum- 
stances drive him to cruelty, rapacity, breach of faith, falsehood, 
will not waver and whine about the ‘ painful necessity,’ but, with 
simple decision unhampered by scruples, take the course that leads 
straightest to the end he has in view.” ! 

Can there be any doubt as to when, or where, or how the South 
African War originated? Can there be any doubt as to who was 
privy to the Jameson Raid, and who is primarily responsible for the 
wasted expenditure of two hundred and fifty millions sterling—hard- 
earned money wrung, for the most part, from the wage-earners of 
England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland? Who is responsible 
for the murderous, disgraceful, and cowardly onslaught made by 
England, a powerful nation, upon Boerland, a weak one? Who is 
responsible for the farm burnings, the wholesale devastation of the 
land, the destruction of the homes of the people; for the tens of 
thousands of lives sacrificed in a gigantic predatory expedition, 
whose aim was conquest, extension of empire, and the acquisition of 
rich gold and diamond mines? Who is primarily responsible for 
all the horrors of the concentration camps, for the slow starvation 
in them of twenty thousand women and children on half-rations ? 
Who, if not the man whose hands are dripping with the blood of 
his fellow creatures, not only of the siaughtered Boers, but of the 
tens of thousands of his own countrymen who were sent at his 
instance to die in an unjust cause, and whose bones strew the 
wilderness, far from their native land. It is written: 


“ Lives of great men all remind us 
We should make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” * 


1 Sidgwick, Practical Ethics, p. 67, 2 Longfellow, 
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Well, Mr. Chamberlain has left his ‘‘ footprints on the sands of 
time,” and also of the South African desert ; but his ‘ spoor ”— 
which is South African for the wild beasts’ tracks on the sand— 
is red with the blood of brave men who died in an unholy cause; the 
prosecution of a piratical war in a foreign region, six or seven thousand 
miles distant from their own country; while, on the other hand, 
the Boers died upon their own soil, fighting in “ the holiest cause 
that tongue or sword of mortal ever lost or gained,” the defence of 
their native land, of their hearths and homes, their wives and 
children, their liberties and their lives. 

Some years ago there was a terrible outcry all over England when a 
savage potentate in South Africa gave it as a reason for invading 
the territories of a neighbour that “his young men wanted to wash 
their spears,” or, to put it in civilised language, “ flesh their maiden 
swords.” It is quite arguable that the reason given by the dusky 
barbarian for his murderous raid—1 forget whether it was Dinizulu, 
Ketchwayo, Langalleballele, or some other unconscious disciple of 
Machiavelli—was quite as good and as justifiable as if he, in the 
full plenitude of his power, and with all the advantages civilisation, 
and a profound kaoowledge of the doctrines of Christianity and of 
ethical science, could give him, had said : 


‘* There are precious diamond-and geld-mines, and great tracts of valuable 
land in that country, and I want to take possession of them. The gold- 
and diamond-mines are my main object. The land I require as a ‘dump- 
ing ground’ for a multitude of predatory adventurers called Uitlanders, 
who at present give me much anxiety and trouble. I also expect great 
advantages to accrue to myself in a variety of ways more easily understood 
than expressed ; but these latter, being of a private and personal character, 
I don’t feel called upon to enter minutely into them, as it is quite possible 
the sincerity of my motives might be doubted and my actions be misunder- 
stood.” 


But, to come back to the question of who brought on the war, and 
who now tries to frighten the English workman and to save his own 
skin, by unfurling the black flag—death’s head, cross-bones and all— 
the pirate flag of “‘ Protection,” the emblem of death to honest wage- 
earners, for as surely as the policy of Bright and Cobden, Gladstone 
and Peel, is reversed, so surely will destitution and hunger find their 
way into the homes of English working men. Yes, the black flag is 
again flung out to the breeze, but, this time, it floats not over South 
Africa and the devastated homes of her people, but over England, 
as a menace to the homes and lives of English workmen. The 
situation stands thus: The late Colonial Secretary having, to use a 
common phrase, “ put his foot in it” in South Africa, has found it 
necessary to “do something,” and that something an inconceivably 
desperate venture, to try and divert public attention from his acts 
of “ conscious brigandage.” Howis the attempt made? Joseph has, 
for the fifth or sixth time, turned his reversible coat of many colours. 
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He has again eaten his own words, and apparently with much relish ; 
but it remains to be seen how the meal will agree with him. There 
is a proverb about a certain pitcher that went many times to the 
well, but got broken at last. He has beaten all his past records in 
political profligacy and apostacy. The familiar saying about ‘“ draw- 
ing a red herring across the trail” is not sufficiently expressive to 
be used here. The scent of the blood, shed in South Africa, cannot 
be so easily concealed. The metaphor of the octopus is more 
appropriate than that of the red herring. Various are the aliases 
of this phenomenal monster—sepia officinalis is its zoological designa- 
tion. It is also known as the cuttle-fish, and the squid, and might 
very well have been called the devil-fish, from its repulsive aspect 
and its prodigious powers of concealment and deception, It has 
many snake-like tentacles or feelers, some longer than others, foul, 
slimy arms, provided with what are called cupules, or sucking-cups, 
by which it attaches itself to the bodies upon which it preys, and 
consumes them for its own nutriment. To be caught in the embraces 
of the octopus means death. Its insatiable maw is like that of the 
South African ostrich, which can swallow anything that comes in 
its way, from screws to scrap iron, and live and thrive upon the 
fare. But there is another curious characteristic of this extraordinary 
creature, a special provision of Nature peculiar to itself. It has in 
its interior an ink bag which it can empty out at will, blackening 
the waters all around. It thus conceals its movements and approaches 
its prey unperceived ; or, if attacked, for it is an arrant coward, 
it escapes under cover of the darkness it evolves from its inner 
consciousness, 

Now, if the letter “‘n” is omitted from the zoological name of the 
monster here described, we have a facsimile of the Brummagem 
statesman, the octopus or sepia officialis. 

It is written, ‘“ Judge not that ye may not be judged.” Yes, but 
it is also written, ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them ”; and again, 
“The evil tree cannot produce good fruit.” Consider the trickery, 
the tergiversation, the dissimulation that characterised the Jameson 
Raid, in which officers holding commissions under the Crown were 
engaged as military experts. Think of all the shuffling, equivocation, 
and evasive artifices that subsequently led up to the outbreak of war. 
Is it not on record that the Colonial Secretary repeatedly declared, in 
the most emphatic manner, the Government had no warlike inten- 
tions? And this at the very time when thousands of troops from 
various quarters and immense quantities of military stores and 
munitions of war were being poured almost daily into South Africa. 
‘To this fact must be added his assurance that there was no intention 
whatever of annexation. Such barefaced duplicity is downright 

‘contemptible. The Sand River Treaty of 1852 guaranteed “ in the 
fullest manner, on the part of the British Government, to the 
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emigrant farmers beyond the Vaal River (that is, to the Boers) the 
right to manage their own affairs, and to govern themselves accord- 
ing to their own laws, without any interference on the part of the 
British Government, and that no encroachment shall be made on the 
territory beyond to the north of the Vaal River.” It is no secret 
that, in the face of this treaty, the question of annexation was fre- 
quently ‘considered ” in the Colonial Office between 1852 and 1877, 
the year in which it was broken. Is it not notorious that Mr. Kruger 
and Dr. Jorissen were sent immediately—June 1877—on a special 
mission from South Africa to England to protest against the 
shameful breach of the solemn treaty made between her late Majesty 
and the President of the Transvaal Republic? Have we not got it 
on record that the then Colonial Secretary, addressing Mr. Kruger 
and Dr. Jorissen, dismissed the subject by saying: “I should only 
be misleading you if I were to hold out to you the slightest expec- 
tation that the policy which has been adopted could now be altered, 
or that the annexation of the Transvaal could be undone.” But it 
was undone, and matters went on smoothly for a time until the 
Jameson Raid was invented and set on foot—it was said in the 
interests of a lot of predatory adventurers known locally as 
“ Uitlanders” who wanted the Purliamentary franchise, bat that 
turned out to be a mere pretence and a sham, the real wire-pullers 
being the moneyed classes. The Mammon worshippers, commercial 
magnates, importers and exporters, company promoters, stockbrokers, 
gambling speculators of all sorts, from the wealthy black sheep eager 
to augment his wealth to the poor one who wanted to grow rich in 
a hurry ; supplemented by a motley crowd of impostors, sharpers, 
blacklegs, and scapegraces, hangers-on of any unscrupulous politician 
from whom they expected to gain anything—in short, all who from 
one motive or another sympathised with the aims of the British 
Government. Upon this point it is stated in the Report of the War 
Commissioners (p. 71), that one South African firm subscribed 
£50,000 to help the English cause. Far be it from me to write a 
vindictive word about any one or to exaggerate the evil deeds they 
have done. When, however, a man appears in the political arena 
the eccentricity of whose whole career compels one to assume that he | 
has attained notoriety—perhaps I should say celebrity—and reached 
positions of power and emolument by studying so to trim his sails as 
invariably to catch a favourable wind to waft him into office as a 
leading member of the most opposite parties, now on this side and 
now on that, ready to advocate the most diverse and incompatible 
political principles—what are we to think? Are we to regard such 
@ man as non compos mentis, bereft altogether of reason, judgment, 
conscience, and principles; in short, as one who has been acting all 
along under the influence of what may be called mania oficialis ; 
one who believes that ie is the only sane man in the world, and 
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that all the rest are demented, a not uncommon form of dangerous 
lunacy. Or is he to be regarded as a desperado, a habitual offender, 
a hardened criminal, who exults in his powers of deception, boasts 
of his burglarious performances, defies public opinion, and glories in 
his shame? In either case plain speaking is not only a necessity 
bat a duty. There is nothing to be gained by beating about the 
bush, or lavishing compliments upon one who comes so distinctly 
within the category, referred to on a previous page, as ‘‘ the morally 
emancipated statesman who, when circumstances drive him to 
cruelty, rapacity, breach of faith, falsehood, will not waver or whine, 
but with simple decision, unhampered by scruples, takes the course 
that leads straightest” 1 to what he has in view. ‘This is plainly 
the law that governs the actions of the brigand and the pirate— 
& law that would sanction the invasion by the stronger nation of its 
weaker neighbour; a law specially denounced, on good English 
authority, a quarter of a century ago, in the following precise terms : 
“That the stronger nation is entitled by the law of force to conquer 
its weaker neighbour, and to govern the conquered in its own 
interests, is a doctrine which civilised morality abhors.”2 Such a 
doctrine would, if generally adopted, lead to perpetual warfare, the 
extinction of existing kingdoms—in short, to universal chaos. Just 
as in former days the policy of piracy, disregard for the rights of 
meum et tuum, led to wars of extermination, the destruction of 
the great empires of antiquity, and, later on, of ancient Greece, 
Rome, and Carthage. 

The occasional unwisdom of great statesmen in some important 
affairs of State, such as the formation of Cabinets, is extraordinary. 
Instance Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury, who both made a similar 
mistake about one whom they took into their councils as a colleague. 
Upright, honourable and conscientious in their own actions, they 
could not conceive the existence of duplicity or deliberate treachery 
in others. The policies of Mr, Gladstone and Lord Salisbury were, 
as everybody knows, widely different, but very clearly defined, 
Both statesmen, no doubt, laboured strenuously in the interests of 
their common country, according to their lights. They fought for 
their own sides and their own principles, with keen and highly 
tempered weapons, honourably, openly and fearlessly ; but their 
weapons were not saturated with poison. The sharp points of their 
rapiers were untainted with the fatal venom of falsehood and 
treachery. But the colleague in whom they trusted brought 
disaster on both their parties in succession. 


“ Oh, for a tongue to curse the slave, 
Whose treason, like a deadly blight, 
Comes o’er the councils of the brave 
And blasts them in their hour of might.” 


1 Practical Ethics, p. 67. 
2 Professor Goldwin Smith, Contemporary Review, December 1878. 
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From the creation of the world, trath and falsehood have been in 
continual conflict. As truth is the origin, the matrix, the fountain- 
head from which the spring of all good flows pure, clear, and 
uncontaminated, so falsehood is the origin of all evil,a polluted 
cesspool of filth and corruption. Is it not written of the Author of 
Evil that he “was a liar from the beginning”? Scoffers, 
unbelievers, and nominal Christians may smile, or sneer if such be 
their humour, at this reference. These pages are not written or 
printed for such as they, but in the interests of the righteous masses 
of the people who are neither scoffers, unbelievers, nor nominal 
Christians. 

It requires no argument to prove the thesis that truth and 
falsehood are the mainsprings which respectively influence the 
actions of men. There can be no controversy here. Zenith and 
Nadir, distant from each other as the Arctic and Antarctic Poles, 
they never canapproach. So infinite are the antagonisms by which 
they are divided, it may be said eternity lies between them. They 
cannot join hands any more than good and evil, virtue and vice, love 
and hatred, right and wrong can unite, harmonise, and become one 
and indivisible. The aim of falsehood, and of all those who practise 
or countenance it, is to mislead and deceive, to cause strife and 
discord, wickedly traversing and perverting truth—putting enmities 
between men and nations by lying and tergiversation ; while, on the 
other hand, truth, horourably, openly, and fearlessly, aims always to 
unmesk the liar and to bring about the reign of justice, righteous- 
ness and peace. 

A modern proverb says, “ Give a lie twenty-four hours’ start. and 
the truth can never catch it.” The inventor of this silly maxim 
must have forgotten, or perhaps never knew, the ancient one, Magna 
est veritas, et prevalebit. Yes, truth is great and will prevail, though 
Satan himself, with all his councillors and Cabinet Ministers, is 
arrayed against it. Truth has a natural inherent majesty and force, 
against which all the arts of falsehood and prevarication are 
ineffectual, Truth has, moreover, a magnetic power to attract the 
noblest, best and wisest of mankind to range themselves under its 
banner. While, contrariwise, falsehood attracts the mean, the con- 
temptible, the unscrupulous, the dishonest to enlist under its shamefu 
and dishonouring flag. 

Oh, for the scorpions’ flaming tails of fire 
To scourge the caitiff howling through the world, 


The recreant traitor, turncoat and liar, 
Who has Delusion’s lying flag unfurled. 


One of the most eminent public men in the United States of 
America has lately been amongst us, one who will, probably, in the 
immediate future, be chosen President, to guide the destinies of that 
great country, a country which seems to be marked out by the hand 
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of God to be the dominant partner in the “ combine” of the future, 
to all appearances now fast approaching, through the labours of 
peace-makers and arbitrators; the blessed time so longed for by all 
the good, so dreaded by the wicked and the advocates of militarism: 


‘When the war drums throb no longer, 
And the battle flags are furled 
In the Parliament of Man 
The federation of the world,” 


Mr. W. J. Bryan, who was a candidate for the. Presidency of 
America at the last election, is here referred to. I have read some 
of his utterances, and venture to cite one of them to show the sublimity, 
the splendour of American thought and expression on this vital 
subject of veracity in political as well as in private life. He said, 
inter alia : 


“ My investigation of history has convinced me that the moral element 
is not only important but predominant. . . . There is this about every 
real argument and every great truth—it does not change in passing from 
land to land and from nation-to nation. Neither does it change from age 
toage. Truth is eternal, it is universal, and when circumstances require 
the application of any truth, it is the same everywhere.” 


These are great ideas and noble words, worthy of a great man, a 
great statesman, and a Christian. Ido not know, nor have I anv 
right to inquire, what form of Christian doctrine Mr. Bryan incline 
to, but of this I am sure, he speaks as one who believes in Christianity, 
and in the reality, the sublimity, the efficacy of truth, with all the 
powers of his understanding and all the energies of hissoul. It is 
quite possible, however, such sentiments may not be appreciated by 
the cult which has its headquarters at the Colonial Office in London. 
It is written, “All the world’s a stage.” Well, the House of 
Commons may be regarded as the National Theatre, where so many 
really illustrious and honourable men have enacted their great parts 
in the face of the world; parts in which there was no suggestion 
either of the villainies of Iago and Shylock, or of the brutal and 
murderous treachery of Macbeth and Richard the Third. But, now: 


The braying ass and chattering ape parade 

The stage where Gladstone and where Peel have played, 
With Bright, and Cobden, in a glorious cause 

And trampled down ‘the cruel Corn Laws.’ 

Shoulder to shoulder still they held the field 

And forced ‘ Protection’ in the end to yield, 

Winning for honest labour, in its stead, 

A better wage and bigger loaf of bread. 

Upon old England’s flag they wrote ‘ Free Trade,’ 

In characters of gold that cannot fade. 
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Mr. Chamberlain’s little game is another “trick of the loop” to 
bamboozle the working classes into the belief that, if they support 
his Protection policy, it will, somehow or other, tend to their advant- 
age in some mysterious manner “not visible to the naked eye,” 
Has this wily politician not been profuse of such promises 
already? Has he not fooled the people long enough? His promises 
to the labourers of “three acres and a cow” and of “old-age 
pensions,” what did they ever come to? Nothing! Well, not 
exactly ; true, the labourers got nothing, but what about Joseph ? 
Did not the labour vote put him on the high road to office, and 
ultimately seat him in the chair of Secretary of State for the Colonies ? 
Mr. Chamberlain bent all his energies to climb to power on the backs, 
or by the votes, of the working classes, and, having won their con- 
fidence in the character of a Radical leader, he succeeded in his 
purpose. He continually used terms of the most fulsome flattery in 
regard to the great Liberal leader and his policy and principles, 
exhausting the vocabulary of the English language in his praises. 
Mr. Gladstone, deceived by the fervour of his professions, took him 
into favour and ultimately gave him a seat in his Cabinet. 


“. , . it was a grievous fault, 
And grievously did (Gladstone) answer it.” 


No sooner did the Brummagem statesman see his way to rat than he 
ratted; he eagerly grasped the opportunity and broke up Mr. 
Giadstone’s Government. By stealthily removing a linch-pin from 
one of the wheels, he upset the Liberal coach, and, to complete the 
disaster, cut the traces, and went over bodily with his followers to 
the Conservative camp, under the name and guise of a Liberal- 
Unionist, enacting the part of a Liberal and a Tory at one and the 
same time; but, worse than all, he brought with him into the Tory 
camp some of the most honourable aud capable Liberal statesmen in 
England, who were deceived by his plausibility and the apparent 
cleverness of his strategy. Then followed the General Election, 
when, with the aid of the deceived, the Chamberlainised Liberals, or, 
as they were euphemistically called, Liberal-Unionists, the Tories 
carried the country. It thus came about that when Lord Salisbury 
constructed his last Cabinet, he found himself at the head of one of 
the most powerful Governments Great Britain perhaps ever possessed. 
The Lords, with a few exceptions, were all on his side. He had a 
majority of 150 votes in the Commons, with his nephew, Mr, Arthur 
James Balfour, as Leader of the House, to represent him. There 
was, however, one rotten plank in the ship of State, or, if the meta- 
phor is preferred, there was a defective Brammagem steel plate, with a 
bad flaw in it, technically known as a waster, so shipwreck became 
inevitable, 

The most wonderful feature in the whole business is the fact that 
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public men of the highest intelligence, great abilities, absolute 
integrity of purpose, high position, immense influence in the 
country, and trusted by everybody, could let themselves be so mis- 
led, hoodwinked, and deceived by a political juggler. More 
surprising still, considering the constitution of the Cabinet, the 
character, influence, and experience of some cf its members, how 
they could be so blind to what was going on under their very eyes. 
It will probably be in the recollection of many people that, some 
years ago, two conjurers of considerable cleverness, members of one 
family, caused a sensation in London by an exhibition they gave in 
the Egyptian Hall of a performance called ‘The Cabinet Trick.” 
They were such great masters of the art of deception that they de- 
ceived everybody—but only for a time. They were known as 
the “ Davenport Brothers,” and professed to be spiritualists and to 
perform-‘‘ the cabinet trick” by supernatural means. They were, 
however, unmasked by an abler and honester conjurer than them- 
selves, who made no false pretences of spiritualistic influences, but 
showed plainly how the trick was done. Well, “the cabinet trick ” 
has been recently reintroduced in a different form. ‘The scene of 
the exhibition was transferred from Piccadilly to Westminster ; the 
audience, small but very select, at once detected the imposture and 
broke up in disorder, disgusted with the performance and declaring 
it a fraud upon publiccredulity. The Cabinet operated upon, which 
was labelled “ Made in Birmingham,” was broken to pieces, and 
there does not appear to be the slightest chance of its ever being 
reconstructed in its original form, which does not speak weil for 
the character or lasting qualities of any such hocus-pocus products 
of Brummagem manufacture. In an article printed in the June 
1903 number of this Review, I referred to an interesting work, 
entitled, The History of Birmingham, by W. Hutton, F.A.S., and 
gave a few brief citations from it, quoting some remarkable state- 
ments about “the various trades and manufactures carried forward 
to such ap extraordinary degree in this Mistress of the Arts,” of 
pin and button, and cabinet making. As to tho “ Arts” proper, 
they appear to have been restricted to the art of plundering your 
neighbour, which seems to have been an art thoroughly well under- 
stood and successfully practised in Birmingbam from a very early 
period, as the following instance shows. In the article just men- 
tioned, a passage was quoted, verbatim, from Dugdale’s Antiquities of 
Warwickshire, as to how the rights of property were understood in 
Birmingham at that time by any one who coveted what belonged to 
his neighbour, and made up his mind to have it. No necessity, 
therefore, exists to repeat the details. The chronicler sums up by 
saying, ‘‘ Perhaps the manner in which he (the Warwickshire mag- 
nate) accomplished his design cannot be paralleled in the annals of 
infamy.” If the learned antiquary lived in these degenerate days, 
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and turned his thoughts and his researches in the direction of 
South Africa, it is much more than probable he would qualify that 
passage and most likely rewrite it in a totally different sense, 
placing the “‘ unparalleled infamy,” not upon the shoulders of one 
who has long since been gathered from the here to the hereafter, 
but upon a living entity who has yet to appear at the bar of eternal 
justice to give an account of his stewardship. Attention has here- 
tofore been directed to the fact that certain Warwickshire notables 
have been rather lax in their views of mewm et tuwm as regards the 
persons and properties of other people; that, in short, they com- 
mitted acts of “conscious brigandage” and piracy without any 
scruple or compunctions visitings whatever. I must here, for the 
purpose of illustration, take some liberty with a famous English 
author, and adapt, in part, his graphic description of a pirate 
chief : 


“ Unlike the heroes of each ancient race, 
Demons in act but God’s at least in face ; 
In (Joseph’s) form seems little to admire, 
Although his eye (glass) shades a glance of fire. 
Though smooth his voice and calm his general mien, 
Still seems there something he would not have seen. 
There is a laughing devil in his sneer 
To raise emotions both of rage and fear. 
And where his frown of hatred darkly fell 
Hope withering fled and Mercy sighed farewell. 
He knew himself a villain, but he deemed 
The rest no better than the thing he seemed, 
And scorned the good as hypocrites who hid 
The deeds the bolder spirits plainly did.” 


I am afraid to transgress literary proprieties, either by adaptation 
or quotation, but the following passage lends itself so well to my 
theme I am unable to resist the temptation to continue : 


“ None are all evil—quickening round his heart 
One softer feeling would not yet depart, 
Oft could he sneer at others as beguiled 
By passions worthy of a fool or child. 
Yet ’gainst that passion vainly still he strove, 
And even in him it asks the name of Love. 
Yes, it was Love unchangeable, unchanged, 
Felt but for one from which he never ranged, 
Though fairest flowers daily met his eye, 
He sought nor shunned, but coldly passed them by. 
Though rare exotics graced his garden bowers, 
One, only one, could soothe his leisure hours. 
Little or nothing cared he for the rest, 
The orchid only blcomed upon his breast. 
He was a villain aye ; reproaches shower 
On him, but not the passion—or the flower— 
Which only proved all other virtues gone, 
Not guilt itself could quench this loveliest one.” 
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Just one other brief literary allusion andI pass on. A notorious 
character is described by Wilkie Collins in his celebrated story, The 
Woman in White, who, when not engaged in hatching mischief, 
beguiled his leisure moments by amusing himself in a similarly 
innocent manner. Count Fosco, who was the villain of the piece, 
had all his affections centered, not upon 9 flower, but upon a little 
singing bird, which he idolised. In all other respects the parallel is 
perfect. 

So far the aim of this essay is: (1) To show how the Boers were 
dragged, driven into war in defence of their natural rights; (2) That 
the whole trend of British diplomacy, from the Sand River Treaty of 
1852, to the breach thereof by Sir Theophilus Shepstone in 1877, to 
the disastrous defeat of the English at Majuba, to the shameful 
seizure of the Kimberley diamond-fields, and on to the Jameson 
Raid, and from that again on to “The Great Boer War,” went 
unmistakably in the direction of the annexation of the South 
African Republics per fas et nefas. It is impossible, from the evi- 
dence before us, to arrive at any other conclusion than this: that 
the Colonial Office was all along predetermined, from the day the 
fact of the existence of gold- and diamond-mines became knowa, to 
grab the Transvaal on the first opportunity, and if needs be to make 
the opportuuity. 

The limits of this article are nearly reached, but having, in the 
opening pages, alluded to the Report of the War Commissioners, I 
cannot close without a word upon the subject. At page 95 of the 
Report the costly blundering over tke clothing of the troops is 
revealed. First, khaki drill was adopted in place of the ordinary 
red or blue uniform; that order was rescinded, and khaki serge 
substituted ; but even yet another alteration had to be made at the 
expense of the public. Sir Henry Brackenbury, Director of Ordnance, 
upon whom the duty of clothing the troops fell, in a Minute dated 
January 11, 1900, quoted by the War Commissoners, p. 95, said : 


** All my difficulties have arisen from the fact that the troops sent out 
to South Africa had to be entirely reclothed from head to foot. . . . After 
embarkation had commenced the khaki drill frock was discarded for khaki 
serge. After manufacturing the khaki serges had commenced a new 
pattern frock was ordered; that had to be discarded, as contractors 
objected to it, owing to difficulties of manufacture. Tweed trousers had 
to be replaced by khaki drill, afterwards changed to khaki serge. Even 
the boots had to be changed, as the foreign service boot differed from the 
home service boot.” 


And so on, to the end of the chapter. Most people have heard some- 
thing of the ‘‘ Remount Scandal,” but probably not many have read 
the Report of the War Commissioners, which sets out (p. 97) that 
the horses, mules and donkeys provided for the South African War 
reached the enormous total of 670,000, in even figures, of which, to 
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use the mild expression contained in the Report, about two-thirds 
“‘ were expended ” during the war, inclusive of 16,000 put down as’ 
‘lost on the voyage.” At a very low estimate, the money value of 
animals thus “‘ expended,” transport included, could not be less than 
ten or twelve mililons sterling—possibly much more. The wastage 
all round under almost every head of service was fearful. In one 
case it was said some petty trader, who got acontract to the amount 
of £20, realised £7000 by the transaction; how he did it is not 
stated. 

The War Commissioners (pp. 120 and 121) quoted from a Report 
of Sir G. Fleetwood Wilson, who was for some time financial adviser 
to the Commander-in-Chief, in which he said: “In the present war 
I believe that the expenditure of a few thousand pounds on a 
specifically selected financial staff would have saved the public at 
least £1,000,000.” But the “statesman” who invented, and was 
running, the war evidently did not care a Brummagem brass button 
about the cost, which did not come out of his pocket, but out of 
the pockets of the wage-earners. He, therefore, wire-pulled so 
cleverly he was enabled to send out men and horses, helter-skelter, 
in immense numbers, and munitions of war and military stores of 
all kinds ad lib. I wish there was space left to refer to the immense 
quantities of stores, provisions, &c , that bad to be got rid of after 
the war was over by burniog them, on special burning grounds laid 
out for that purpose. A few comments would be aseful just to 
show the public, and especially the tax-payers, how the war-monger 
made ducks and drakes of the public money. But I must hurry on 
to the end. Several witnesses, amongst whom may be mentioned 
General Kelly-Kenny, Lord Chesham, the Earl of Scarborougb, Lord 
Methuen, &c., gave evidence to the effect that men were sent out in 
considerable numbers to act as a mounted force, who could neither 
ride nor shoot, and who knew nothing whatever about horses Lord 
Chesham, Inspector-General of Imperial Yeomanry, said, in reply 
to question 6,731: “I suppose that out of the new lot, the 1901 
Yeomanry, 75 per cent. had never been on a horse before 
they passed the test in riding at home, and 25 per cent. had 
ridden very little.” Lord Chesham went on to make a curious 
statement, as follows: Some of his men were “going on a rather 
dangerous trek (escorting a convoy) to Rustepburgh from Elands- 
fountain. The squadron leader told me that none of them could 
ride, but he was perhaps one of the worst.” Lord Methuen’s 
evidence (quoted p. 73 of the Report) is to the same effect. He 
said: “When the second contingent came out their riding was 
hopelessly bad; they had no knowledge of a horse or how to ride.” 
Major-General Sir Bruce Hamilton says (on same page): ‘The 
second lot of Yeomanry knew nothing at all; they did not know 
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how to handle a rifle at the commencement.” (Oa same page) 
Major-General Sir Charles Knox said they were: ‘‘ Very bad, they 
could not be anything else. I do not know where they were got, 
but they had no idea of riding, shooting, or anything else.” So 
much for the rank and file of this force. 

Now, as to the officers. Lord Chesham, in the course of his reply 
to question 6,731, says, inter alia: ‘That men were sent out who 
really caused a great deal of harm to the name of the English 
officer. There were several cases that I could mention if you wish 
to have them. I have one case here of a man (an officer) being 
reported on by his commanding officer as follows.” Having -read 
the Report, Lord Chesham went on: “ With regard to this officer, 
we had a report from Cape Town, from the police, to say that he 
had had two years’ imprisonment for diamond-stealing in Cape 
Colony and £500 fine.” 

This article may well end here. The official turpitude, duplicity 
and blundering incapacity of it all exceeds belief. From the 
beginning THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW grasped the situation in all its 
bearings. Facing unpopularity, it took up a position on the side of 
truth, justice and righteousness, as against the sordid schemes of 
company promoters, unscrupulous statesmen, gamblers on the Stock 
Exchange, and all who had the yellow press at their backs. From 
this position it has never receded. Time, and the revelations of 
current history have fully vindicated its action. If a poll could 
now be taken it can hardly be doubted that the people ‘ who 
suffered a temporary obscurity of their moral sense under the 
influences of national ambition,” evoked and stimulated by gross 
misrepresentations, and by the evil counsels of unscrupulous 
politicians, would, by a unanimous vote, condemn ‘‘the Great Boer 
War” as an indelible stain upon the fair fame and honour of the 
British nation, and would for ever renounce the treacherous 
teachings of the man who is responsible for it, together with all his 
works and* pomps. The poll would be a heavy one, for it would 
include the great class mentioned by Professor Sidgwick in Practical 
Ethics, p. 37: ‘Those persons to be found in all walks and stations 
of life, whose earnest and predominant aim is to do their duty; of 
whom it may be said: 


“¢. , . Though they slip and fall 
They do not blind their souls with clay.’ 


but after each lapse and failure, recover and renew their rectitude 
of purpose and their sense of the supreme value of goodness.” 

The modern Cromwell, who possesses all the characteristics of 
the notorious regicide, minus his physical courage, when all the 
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danger was over, went out to view the fruits of his Machiavelian 
philosophy, in the ruined homes and devastated farms of a stricken 
people. This act reminds one of the celebrated picture of another 
Cromwell who is represented standing beside the open coffin of the 
murdered Charles, gloating over the dead body of his royal 
victim. 


W. J. Corset, M.R.IA. 





MR. BALFOUR, THE FISCAL PROBLEM 
AND ENGLAND'S FATE. 


Mr. Batrour’s pamphlet, Zeonomic Notes on Insular Free Trade, is 
an important contribution to the fiscal controversy. In brief sum 
this is what it is: an impeachment of what Mr. Balfour calls 
“Insular Free Trade”; a prediction that the nation will be 
ruined if we stick to “Insular Free Trade”; a eulogy of protected 
manufacturing, and an unequivocal advocacy of retaliative tariffs as 
a means (the only means) of solving the problem. 

These four points I shall prove and examine in due place. 
Meantime, we may note the singular appropriateness of this 
pamphlet to the present phase of the discussion. Mr. Chamberlain, 
the leader of the movement, knew only how to appeal to the popular 
mind by means of adroitly handled ‘facts and figures.” The rank 
and file have followed his notorious example, and the Liberal party 
have been obliged to reply in the same manner. The result has 
been that the same facts and figures have been made to serve different 
ends, and to prove opposite conclusions. Everybody’s mind is con- 
sequently in a hopeless muddle, and unable to any longer make 
sense of the assertions of either party. Mr. Balfour dispenses largely 
with this form of controversy, but not entirely. He says that, ‘in 
order that the volume of facts thus provided should instruct and not 
merely overwhelm us, it is necessary to consider it in the light of 
theories and principles, always, of course, open to revision in the light 
of experience.” 

This reversion to reasoning is very timely, not only for the 
Protectionist party, which was certainly beginning to lose ground in 
the battle of facts and figures, but also for the general controversy, 
which was degenerating into a hopeless series of skirmishes with no 
plan of battle about them. 

Mr. Balfour’s pamphlet is worthy of consideration, not only because 
Mr. Balfour is Prime Minister, and because he is a philosopher whose 
reasoning powers ought to be equal to the task he has imposed upon 
them, but also because Mr Balfour himself has hitherto passed for a 
Free Trader, and indeed still pretends to be one. At the very outset, 
he says, ‘‘ It may be as well to promise that I approach the subject 
from a Free Trade point of view.” We are curious to know by 
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what process of reasoning a Free Trader comes to eulogise Protection, 
and to advocate retaliatory tariffs, 

Accepting the dictum of Mr. Balfour that masses of facts can 
only be intelligently dealt with after one has a clear understanding 
of principles involved, I submit that to this end a clear definition of 
terms may be postulated as an absolute necessity on any subject. 
Especially is this the case in the present discussion, for not only are 
facts and figures handled differently, but there appears to be no 
accepted statement of the meanirg of such terms as “free trade,” 
“ protection,” “ preferential tariffs,” “ retaliation,” &c. 

These matters ought to be cleared up first of all, if only to dispel 
popular misconceptions, but this great necessity is accentuated when 
it is considered that our legislators themselves are no more agreed 
than is the populace. Speaking of popular ideas with something of 
the scorn generally accorded to them by retired thinkers, Mr. 
Balfour says, “There is indeed a real danger of the controversy 
degenerating into an unprofitable battle of watchwords, behind 
which there is nothing deserving to be called independent reflection 
at all. Popular disputation insists on labels, and likes its labels old.” 
The italics are mine. Admitting that the people have often crude 
ideas, and that the private person may have a right to mock at the 
crudities from which he thinks himself exempt, I would nevertheless 
draw attention to the fact that such criticism is only justifiable on 
the part of a private person when he has first demonstrated the fact 
that he himself is free from the taint in question, and that a public 
politician and party leader can only be excused if he sets out with 
a firm intention (in which he succeeds) to enlighten the popular 
mind. 

Not content with his gibe at the people, Mr. Balfour further 
isolates his position by declaring that his Free Trade is ‘“ perhaps 
not always what passes for orthodox in the House of Commons or 
on the platform.” After such a universal condemnation of other 
people’s ideas of what constitutes Free Trade, we may well expect 
Mr. Balfour to give us his own definition. 

I have sought his definition in vain, for he gives it nowhere, and I 
am therefore reduced to the necessity of eliciting Mr. Balfour’s idea 
of Free Trade by examining a particular chapter in which he speaks 
of it. He says that the reformers of sixty years ago gave us Free 
Trade, but that they made two mistakes in doing so. Here are his 
own words : 

“ They failed to foresee that the world would reject Free Trade, and they 
failed to take full account of the commercial possibilities of the British 
Empire. If they had been right on the first point, if ree Trade had become 
a universal creed, no controversy about our commercial relations with any 
fiscally independent community could possibly have arisen. If, on the 


other hand, they had succeeded in giving us Imperial Free Trade, the pro- 
tective tendencies of foreign nations would in the long run have_been but 
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of secondary importance. The double error has established “ Jnsular Free 
Trade” with its inevitable limitations, and left us bearing all the burden, 
but enjoylng only half the advantages, which should attach to Empire. 


The italics are again mine. Here, then, are Mr. Balfour’s ideas of 
Free Trade. The present system in England is English or Insular 
Free Trade, its adoption throughout the British Empire would be 
Imperial Free Trade, and the same system adopted by the whole 
world would be Universal Free Trade. 

In order to test this conception of Free Trade, we must examine 
the present system. Our revenue is raised by taxes on imports, of 
which the following is a general summary for last year : 


On spirits (brandy) . ‘ ; . £1,341,031 
+ (Cm. ; : . 2,332,856 

» (other) . , ; - 1,283,745 

tea . : ‘ , ‘ 5,985,862 
tobacco. ° : , . 12,781,894 
wine - , ‘ . , 1,527,012 
sugar ; ? ; ; ‘ 4,478,707 
cocoa : : r : A 225,966 
coffee - ; ; , . 194,152 
sundries . . ; ; 849,375 


Total . ; . £31,000,000 


The amount of our tariffs on imports therefore comes to thirty- 
one millions of pounds per year. What is the character of these 
tariffs? Evidently such products as tea, coffee, cocoa, wine, tobacco, 
sugar, rum, &c., are not British products. There is no British sugar 
industry ; there is no British tea-growing industry ; there are no 
British coffee plantations; wine-making is nota British industry, 
and so on through the list. 

So that a tax on tea cannot be a protective tax: we have no 
national tea industry to protect. In the same way, none of these 
taxes are protective. They cannot be so, as they fall on products 
which are purely foreign. A tax on coal would “ protect” British 
miners, a8 coal is a British production. A tax on steel would 
protect the British steel industry. Therefore a tax on imports of 
goods produced within the country is protective, and a tax on 
imports of goods which are purely foreign is non-protective. 

Then all our taxes are non-protective. They are purely revenue 
tariffs. They amount to thirty-one millions of pounds per year. But 
what is Free Trade? Evidently Free Trade is the entire absence 
of all tariffs whatever on imports. We cannot therefore say that the 
revenue-tariff (or non-protective tariff) system is Free Trade. The 
names I give show what the system really is. As it was invented 
by Cobden, “ Cobdenism ” would be a short and good name for it. 
Therefore, this system in England alone is not “Insular Free 
Trade,” but ‘‘ Insular Cobdenism”; this system adopted throughout 
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the Empire is not “Imperial Free Trade,” but ‘“ Imperial Cob- 
denism,” and this system adopted by all the world would not be “ Uni- 
versal Free Trade,” but “ Universal Cobdenism,” 

Mr. Balfour has declaimed somewhat sarcastically against the 
abuse of the term “ Free Trade,” and I have been driven to show 
this want of precision on his own part, because the misconception 
involved in this careless use of an important word is not confined to 
Mr. Balfour, but is quite general. It is not simply that Mr. Balfour 
has made a mistake involving thirty-one million pounds’ worth of 
tariffs on trade, but that he has made a mistake in principles. He 
has taken revenue tariffs, or non-protective tariffs for Free Trade or 
the system of no tariffs at all. Revenue tariffs may only bring in 
one million, or they may bring in a hundred millions, but whether 
the amount collected by them be little or great, they do not consti- 
tute l'ree Trade. They constitute tariffed or hampered trade in one 
of its several forms. 

Without seeking to justify one system or another, let us therefore 
try to open this important discussion by giving a few firm definitions 
of the different terms involved, so as to enable us to proceed with 
greater certainty afterwards. 

I conceive the different systems adoptable to be: (1) lree Trade ; 
(2) Cobdenism ; (3) Protection; (4) Preferentialism; (5) Reta- 
liation, and wish to offer the following simple definitions of them, 


FREE TRADE. 


I'ree Trade is the sweeping away of all taxes on imports, or other 
form of trade. If we were to abolish the thirty-one millions of 
revenue tariffs now existing, we should have a basis for Free Trade. 
The government would then have to get its funds by direct taxation 
not falling upon trade, 7.c., by levying taxation upon the “ unearned 
increment” attaching to land with the growth of population. ‘This, 
and this only, is Free Trade. Every other system must abandon all 
pretention to this name. 


CoBDENISM. 


Cobdenism is the levying of tariffs on that portion of our imports 
which cannot give Protection because the same things are not 
produced within the importing country. It is our present 
system. 

PROTECTION. 


Protection is the levying of tariffs on imports which give Protec- 
tion because the same things are produced within the importing 
country. A tariff on imports of woollen goods or on any other 
goods produced in England would protect the British industry. Pro- 
tection is the exact opposite of Cobdenism. 
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PREFERENTIALISM, 


Preferentialism is the reduction or abolition of import tariffs on 
the goods of one country and their maintenance on those of another. 
Preferentialism may be styled “the protection of the industries of 
another country.” We tax tea at the rate of 6d. per lb. If we 
reduce the tax on Indian tea to 3d. per lb., while maintaining the 
tax on tea coming from China, we give a “preference” to Indian 
tea, or we “ protect” the Indian tea industry. We have tariffs on 
wine. If we maintain tariffs on French wines, and reduce them on 
Australian wine, we give a ‘‘ preference” to Australian wine, or we 
“ protect ” the Australian wine industry. , 


RETALIATION. 


Retaliation is the imposition of tariffs on the imports of gocds 
coming from some country which taxes our owa exportations to it 
in such a way as to. harm our export trade. The reason of such 
tariffs is not simply “If you hit me, I shall hit you,” but it is this, 
“If you hit me, I shall hit you so hard that you will find it to 
your advantage to stop hitting me.” In a word, we are to tax the 
goods coming from a country in the hopes that that country will 
stop taxing our goods going to it. When the concession aimed at 
is attained, the retaliative tariff would of course be done away 
with. 

We see then what manner of partisan may exist according to 
logical classification. There are (1) the Free Trader proper, who 
wishes to abolish all tariffs on imports, whether revenue, protective, 
preferential or retaliatory. (2) The Cobdenist or advocate of revenue 
or non-protective tariffs on imports. Lord Goschen, Lord Rosebery, 
Mr. John Morley and the Liberal party generally are Cobdenists, 
though they pretend wrongly to be Free Traders. (3) The Protec- 
tionist who would impose tariffs on imports of goods which compete 
with British industries. (4) The preferentialist or would-be protector 
of colonial (or foreign) industries. Mr, Chamberlain is a notable 
example. (5) The retaliationist who wishes us to try and make 
other countries reduce their taxes on our goods by taxing theirs in 
the English market. The great leader of this school of thought is 
Mr. Balfour. 

I wish, therefore, to advance the following criticism of Mr. Balfour's 
attitude. He claims to be a ree Trader, as already said. He adds, 
“T throw no doubt on the Free Trade theory when expressed with 
due limitation.” First of all, what Mr. Balfour takes to be Free 
Trade is Cobdenism, as above defined. This is the first “ limitation.” 
In the second place, he disfavours entirely ‘‘ Insular Cobdenism,” 
and only declares in favour of Cobdenism, if it be either Imperial 
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(adopted throughout the Empire), or universal (adopted by the 
whole world). That is the second “limitation.” He eulogises 
Protection showing that the protected manufacturer is better placed 
than the unprotected one. (Read pages 25 and 26 of his pamphlet.) 
That is the third “limitation.” Then he advocates retaliation. He 
says, ‘‘The only alternative is to do to foreign nations what they 
always do to each other, and instead of appealing to economic 
theories in which they wholly disbelieve, to use fiscal inducements 
which they thoroughly understand.” That-is the fourth “limitation.” 
Since writing his pamphlet, he has become a partisan of preferential- 
ism. That is the fifth ‘ limitation.” 

It seems as if the last vestige of Free Trade were going to dis- 
appear in the cloud of “ limitations” (due ones!) which Mr. Balfour 
imposes. It is, of course, Mr. Balfour's right to be anything but a 
Free Trader ; England is ‘‘ a free-thinking country,” but as a dis- 
criminating man, I feel bound to protest against the misuse of the 
term “‘ Free Trade” Mr. Balfour indulges in. I consider that the 
position he has assumed is likely to mislead ‘a large part of the 
nation. ; 

The climax of inaccuracy is reached in Mr. Balfour’s statement 
of the problem with which he proposes to deal. The words are 
italicised in his pamphlet. “We are driven to ask whether a fiscal 
system suited to a Free Trade nation in a world of Free Traders, 
remains suited in every detail to a Free Trade nation in a world of 
Protectionists.” What is a fiscal system? It is a system of tariffs 
on exports and on imports. What is a Free Trade nation? It is a 
nation which imposes no tariffs either on imports or on exports. 
Consequently a Free Trade nation can have no fiscal system. No 
fiscal system can possibly be “suited” to it. To talk of the fiscal 
system of a Free Trade nation is like talking of the wings of a 
rhinoceros, or of the legs of a snake, or the feathers of a lion. It 
would be very interesting to know what sort of wings, legs and 
feathers would be “‘ suited” to these creatures ! 

If Mr. Balfour is speaking of England (and he is) why does he 
not say so in plain language, or if he prefers to generalise, accuracy 
would be desirable. He might state his case thus: If Cobdenism 
would be suited to England in a Cobdenist world, is Cobdenism 
therefore suited to England in a Protectionist world? Or, to 
generalise: If Cobdenism would be suited to a Cobdenist nation in 
a Cobdenist world, is Cobdenism therefore suited to a Cobdenist 
nation in a Protectionist world? The generalising involves super- 
fluities. 

This, then, is the problem as Mr, Balfour states it. In working 
out this problem, Mr. Balfour takes imaginary cases before applying 
his reasoning to actual England. These cases are three: (1) The 
case of a small island producing small quantities of a limited number 
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of products, all of which can be procured more cheaply “ with the 
aid of Protection” by the other countries, all of which are Protec- 
tionist. (2) The case of a vast island of great resources, varied 
industries, and a small population, (3) The case of an island 
rich in minerals, but offering no special advantages over other 
countries. 

In the first case, Mr. Balfour predicts that the island would be 
ruined. In the second case he finds that the island would be 
driven to enjoy isolation and its home trade, but would not suffer 
greatly. In the third case, he finds after many struggles to 
maintain its export trade, this would be cut off by the other Protec- 
tionist nations. At this point imports would cease, and the island 
have only home trade. Terrible suffering and practical ruin would 


ensue. 

The third case is the case of England. Recognising that the fate 
which ought to have befallen us has not done so, Mr. Balfour goes 
on to explain why. Here are his words : 


“ Why, then, it may be asked, does Great Britain not suffer all the ills 
with which our hypothetical island was threatened? That it does not is 
manifest. We imagined a Free Trade (read Cobdenist) country completely 
environed by a wall of Protection ; a wall high enough to make export 
Jirst difficult and then impossible. We inferred that it would find imports 
Jirst costly and then unattainable. In actual fact we see Britain hampered 
indeed by foreign tariffs, yet able, in spite of them, to carry on an export 
trade which, if it does not increase as we might wish, yet increases rather 
than diminishes, and an import trade of unexampled magnitude. In what, 
then, resides the difference between the two cases? In three particulars 
—(a) Foreign countries owe us a great deal of money, which they pay by 
means of imports into the United Kingdom. (6) Large areas still remain 
which are not protected at all. (c) Existing protected areas are not 
completely protected.” 

I have not space to quote in full the development of his argu- 
ment. He finds that the money invested abroad does us harm 
because it helps to develop Protection in other countries. He finds 
that unprotected areas will either develop Protection or be absorbed 
by Protectionist powers. He finds that areas not completely pro- 
tected will develop complete Protection. At this point in the 
development of the world England will no longer export anything, 
and will not be able to import any of the many things of which she 
is in permanent want, because her exports in payment could not be 
made. She would therefore be completely ruined. 

I might say, en passant, that even if what Mr. Balfour predicts 
came to pass, we could still import without exporting if all our 
imports were sent into the country in payment of money owing to 
us. If England were filled with millionaires to whom foreign coun- 
tries or foreigners owed money, England could go on importing 
without continuing to export. Mr. Chamberlain, in his speech at 
Leeds, had some inkling of this when he pictured England as being 
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filed with rich men, and he said stoutly-that in such a case, England 
would not be his country. ’ 

Before dealing with Mr. Balfour’s problem, let me touch on two 
minor questions. Mr. Balfour discusses hurriedly the proper sphere 
of the legislator, and seems to conclude that the establishment of 
Protection may be within the proper sphere of legislation. I do not 
think this to be admissible without discussing justice at length. If 
Free Trade is a necessity of justice, and if Protection be a form of 
injustice, it cannot be within the proper sphere of the legislator to 
develop it. But such a question requires separate discussion. Mr. 
Balfour’s reason for coming to this conclusion is not that Protection 
is just, but that legislators cannot be expected to mistrust them- 
selves. So, the legislator can do no wrong! That is an old dish 
served up with new sauce. 

Next, Mr. Balfour refuses to admit three big export trades into 
his figures of exports. Ships, machinery and coal he omits because 
he finds them pernicious to the future of Free Trade. They help 
to develop Protection elsewhere, and so hasten our ruin. He says 
‘‘ their value is small compared to the total value of the final results 
to which they contribute.” 

Note the objections to Mr. Balfour’s reasons, First of all his 
export figures are about seventy millions of pounds short. Secondly, 
as long as these exports go on they are a proof that foreign Protec- 
tion has failed to beat English non-Protection in these trades. 
Thirdly, to say that their value is small compared to the result they 
produce, is to say that they (coal, ships and machinery) are cheap and 
give far more profit to the user than to the maker or getter. This 
is a simple inaccuracy. Any manufacturer would admit that coal is 
worth to him no more than he pays for it. Machines are worth to 
him no more than he pays for them. Toa shipper ships are worth 
to him no more than he pays for them. 

If Mr. Balfour means that a profit may be made by buying ships, 
coal and machinery, I think we may admit the idea at once! That 
is in a general way, as everybody does not make a profit by buying 
and using these things. But then, a profit is the basis of all 
business. Mr, Balfour's argument comes to this: ‘ Ships, coal and 
machines should be excluded from the list of exports because the 
buyers make a profit on them.” In that case we may at once say 
that everything should be struck off the export list which gives a 
profit ! 

If not, what does Mr. Balfour mean? Supposing that a five- 
shilling dinner stimulates a starving inventor to the discovery of an 
invention worth a million pounds, The dinner cost little and had 
a great result. But the value of the food must only be considered 
as accidental ; the value of the brain of the inventor was the main 
point. As the potency was not in the food, the price of the food 
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cannot be advanced. Bat in the case of the use of machines, ships 
and coal, their potency for developing trade is in them largely, and 
their price may be advanced to the point at which the buyer cannot 
make great profits by using them. Any potency for developing 
Protection which may be in the users and not in the ships, coal and 
machines cannot be charged for in the invoice. Is that what Mr. 
Balfour means? In that case, what is this potency? I fail to 
discover it. 

Mr. Balfour's justification of his great omission is based on an 
idea which he only seems to have cognisance of. Then what is the 
real use of this omission ? Our exports are what they are, and no 
magic of reasoning will make them any less. 

These side questions out of the way, let us consider the general 
question. As remarked, Mr. Balfour’s position is this: The world 
will adopt complete Protection, and England will be completely shut 
out from every market if we continue to maintain revenue tariffs. 
We shall at that moment export nothing, and import nothing. Is 
this a correct forecast ? 

What is the meaning of the statement that the world will adopt 
complete Protection ? Thére are two possible ways of accepting this 
statement: (1) Hither each foreign nation will adopt complete 
Protection, and will suffice to itself, doing no business with any other 
nation ; or (2) Each foreign nation will trade with every other foreign 
nation while doing no trade at all with England. Mr. Balfour has 
stated neither the one alternative nor the other; he has contented 
himself with the general deduction, and I think that if he looked 
further into the matter he would have hesitated about declaring his 
conclusion. 

Let us take the first alternative. If each nation trades only within 
itself, it will have to supply its own needs, This we know to be 
an absolute impossibility. Every country needs to import certain 
things which it cannot produce itself, and to pay for these imports 
it will have to export. Therefore foreign Protection cannot be 
developed to this point. 

But not only will exports always have to go out to pay for imports 
which must come in, but as when people export they don’t care a 
button whether they are simply paying for necessary imports or are 
causing unnecessary ones, the effort to export will always be so 
strong that no tariffs could stop the impulse from achieving its aims. 
The effort to export is natural and strong, and if successful will 
necessitate imports to pay for the exports. This is as inevitable as 
the law of gravitation. All the tariffs in the world cannot keep 
our importa which come in to pay for exports. 

A third strong reason will prevent Protection from becoming 
complete. That is smuggling, and the declaring of goods at less 
than their sale value. Last year the Customs authorities in England 
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lost from £45,000 to £50,000 by the smuggling of saccharine into 
England, the receipts on this product being about £50,000 less than 
the year before last, while its consumption is increasing. Then very 
few firms sending goods, for instance, to the United States declare 
them at their real value. I have known personally large firms who 
always declared their shipments at cost price. And it is a notorious 
fact that smuggling goes on by means of bribery, to a very great 
extent. These factors will prevent Protection being complete in 
each country. But the principal fact is that each country cannot 
suffice unto itself. 

Then if complete Protection for each country is impossible, will 
each foreign nation do business with other nations while none of them 
do business with England? ‘Tospeak plainly, the idea seems at first 
blush to be gratuitously foolish. Nor does examination make it any 
more acceptable. We may accept as a general statement, if you will, 
that England possesses no special advantages over the rest of the 
world. Butto prove this, you must take the rest of the world as a 
whole on one side, and England alone on the other. The proposition 
is not fair. If it were, it does not apply to England alone. France 
is better placed than England for fruit-growing, but not so well placed 
for coal or iron, Russia may be better placed than England for corn, 
but she is not so well placed for shipbuilding. This shows the 
importance of including these industries as valuable assets. 

Mr. Balfour’s examples of the absolute tendency he seeks to 
illustrate are not happy ones. He says: ‘‘In some of those 
countries, aod for some of our main industries, indeed no loophole is 
permitted. The barrier isimpregnable, Bradford goods do not go 
to America, nor does bleach to Russia.” If Bradford goods do not 
goto America, then coal does not come from Newcastle. 

But, if we admit outright that England is not specially privileged 
compared with the whole world, we may say that the same remark 
applies to France, to Germany, and to Russia, and, in fact, to the 
great majority of countries. France is not the only country that 
produces fruit or wine. Russia is not the only country that prodaces 
corp, nor is the United States likely to hold out long against Canada 
in this respect. No country has absolutely unique advantages. 

How, then, can Mr. Balfour deduce such dire disaster as to suppose 
that other nations will do business with each other, and none with 
us? I consider that the mark has been overstepped. Foreign 
Protection reduces our markets and decreases our exports, but the 
point at which this process must stop will sooner or later be reached. 
Each country has a limit to its productive range and power. 
Smuggling is irresistible. Aud acceptance of imports to pay for 
exports is inevitable. 

This is the point at which Mr. Balfour’s argument breaks down, 
and that is the fallacy which underlies his reasoning. I further think 
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that Mr. Balfour has not given sufficient weight to the fact that the 
world is not yet thoroughly industrialised. All that he has proved 
is that it is the tendency of foreign Protection to decrease our 
exports. There is another tendency which tells in the opposite 
direction. 

As Mr. Balfour himself admits, our biggest export trade is done 
with high Protectionist nations. This indisputable fact is due not to 
their Protectionism, but to their being highly industrialised. Ad- 
mitting that as unprotected territories develop they will become 
Protectionist, it must also be borne in mind that as they become 
industrialised they will take more goods from us. So that’ when 
their Protectionism and their industrialisation have reached the same 
point as they have attained in the United States, we may still 
predict that the latter will predominate over the former so far as to 
allow us to do proportionately as much business with them as we 
now do with the United States. 

That is, the industrialisation of the world will increase our exports 
faster than the Protectionism of the world will decrease them. This 
rule applies up to a certain point of industrial development, and 
then there is again decline: But this point has only been reached 
in such countries as France, Germany, and the United States, 
though further progress in old countries will certainly increase our 
exports to them. And progress is apparently illimitable. Our 
great future therefore lies elsewhere, 7.¢., with those countries where 
industrial development promises to outstrip the spirit of Protection. 

But certainly sooner or later our export trade will be faced by 
the crucial difficulty caused by the industrial development of the 
world being outpassed by its Protectionism, as is now the case with 
the United States, and although our export trade can never be 
annihilated entirely, as Mr. Balfour has concluded, the problem 
raised is serious enough to merit the attention of all earnest 
reformers. _ 

The final problem is probably a very distant one. But the 
immediate problem is as follows: Oar export trade will be displaced 
from the United States, Germany, and France, to a certain extent, 
and must go elsewhere. A portion of it will certainly be recouped 
in other markets, but we shall, for some time to come, feel the pinch 
of lost export trade, and of changing industries seeking to adapt 
themselves to changed conditions. 

That is the problem. Now, what is the remedy? Mr. Balfour 
states that the essential thing is that we should regain our liberty. 
To this end he proposes retaliatory tariffs. 

A purely retaliatory tariff should not protect, and should not be 
necessary for revenue purposes. The product taxed by it should 
not be of such importance to the people that the tax will make them 
suffer greatly. It must be of such importance that the exporting 
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country prefers to keep its export trade to us than to develop the 
home indastry which it protects against our exports into its territory. 

These points are easy to understand. If we put a tax on goods 
in order to protect a home industry, we must not suppose that if the 
concession this tax also aimed at from foreign countries were given 
to us, we could with impunity cease to protect the home industry in 
order to let the foreign imports come in freely again. A protective 
tariff must, to be logical, at least continue to exist up to a certain 
point in the development of the trade, as otherwise it is not 
effective. It cannot therefore be a retaliatory tariff at the same 
time ; a retaliatory tariff being necessarily taken off when the 
advantage aimed at is gained. 

A retaliatory tariff should not be necessary for revenue purposes. 
A revenue tariff which is imposed to meet a permanent expenditure 
should be permanent. A retaliatory tariff should not aim at being 
permanent, as otherwise it cannot achieve its aim. A retaliatory 
tariff should not be impozed on an article of consumption so impor- 
tant that the consumer would suffer from its imposition. A 
retaliatory tax on corn would be inadmissible for this reason. It 
would increase the price of bread. This would be too dangerous 
for the consumer. 

The product on which a retaliatory tax is imposed must be 
important to the country which sells it to us. If we tax an un- 
important product, the country whose exports to us suffer in 
consequence would not feel that the blow were sufliciently heavy to 
necessitate her reconsidering tariffs against our goods, Therefore, 
the article should be important without being too much so. Not 
only this, but in reconsidering her taxes against our goods, she has 
to take into account the fact that in taking off these tariffs she 
ceases to protect the national industries in her own country. If 
her export trade be more important to her than the development of 
her home trade, she may be inclined as a nation to take off her 
protective tariffs on condition that we take off our retaliatory one. 

It does not follow, however, that she will do so! In political 
matters local interests are often very strong, and especially is this 
the case in America where so many corrupting influences are brought 
to bear on legislation. Not only is this so, but the motive of change 
must be very powerful indeed to overcome the inertia of habit and 
the force of interest. 

I therefore submit that retaliatory tariffs can only be successful 
‘in inducing foreign countries to take off their taxes against our 
goods, if the following conditions are fulfilled: (1) they should not 
protect; (2) they should not be requisite for revenue purposes ; 
(3) they should not increase the prices of important articles of 
consumption; (4) they should fall on articles constituting an 
important trade to the country which supplies them; (5) the 
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country against which they are directed should find it to her 
advantage to cease protecting her home industries against our 
goods, and should be disposed and strong enough to overcome the 
resistance she would have to face in making the change. 

I am under the firm persuasion that a tariff uniting such 
conditions is impossible to find. Mr, Balfour, in speaking of these 
proposed retaliatory tariffs, says: 

“The object which these fiscal inducements are intended to attain in 
increased Free Trade, and nothing else; yet simply because the fiscal in- 
ducements may, ifit fails of its effect but not otherwise, involve duties not 
required for revenue purposes, or in certain cases even carry with it some 
element of Protection to home industries, we are to turn away from it as 
an accursed thing.” 

The words which Mr. Balfoar has italicised show that he has 
conceived the possibility of his proposed retaliatory tariffs failing in 
their effect. Bat the remark seems idle from his pen, as he has 
certainly not taken into consideration the difficulties which lie in 
the way of such taxes being effective. It may be easy to find a 
product which it is not necessary to tax for revenue purposes. It 
may further be possible to find a product which we cannot produce 
in England, and on which no Protection is therefore possible. But 
to find a product at once of little importance to the consumer, and 
of paramount importance to the country it comes from, is a practical 
impossibility, as it involves a contradiction. A product which is 
important to the country whose trade with us it largely constitutes 
must also be important to the British consumer. And a product 
which is unimportant to the consumer will not be thought to 
constitute a trade of great importance to the supplying country. 

A retaliatory tariff considered as an instrament by means of 
which we are to gain our liberty and extend [ree Trade is certainly 
not a practical weapon, It is certainly not the “big revolver” nor 
the “ mighty sword” which some of its doughty champions hold it 
to be. Any tariff not fulfilling the impossible conditions I have 
mentioned would remain either a Protective tariff or a revenue 
tariff, according as the product were produced in the country or 
not. Or the only alternative would be to tax heavily the most 
important articles of consumption so heavily that privation would 
ensue amongst the consumers. Even then, would the foreign country 
be induced to relax her protective tariffs against our goods? I trow 
not. 

We must, therefore, as sensible men, reject Mr. Balfour's 
proposals as being idle. Now, let us ccnsider his eulogy of Pro- 
tection, we might almost say his advocacy of Protective tariffs. 
But, at the outset, let it be firmly kept in mind that Protection is 
not a means of increasing our exports, and this is Mr. Balfour's 
problem. Unable to increase our exports by retaliation, we must 
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acknowledge our defeat as inevitable, being satisfied with the 
increasing industrialisation of the world as the only means of in- 
creasing our exports, and be prepared to better develop our home 
industries, hoping to make up at home what we lose abroad. Mr. 
Balfour does say, however, that Protection puts the manufacturer 
in a better position to compete abroad. 

This is dealt with in Mr. Balfour's pamphlet, pages 23 to 28. 
This gist of the argument is this: The protected manufacturer has 
the monopoly of the home market, and can run his works regularly, 
thereby enabling him to produce cheaper and to export at lower 
rates to other countries. The unprotected manufacturer has not 
even the monopoly of the home market, and being unable to run his 
works regularly cannot compete so well abroad, as when his works 
stand he loses money, and cannot produce so cheaply. 

This argument is incorrect in two particalars: (a) Protection 
does not always secure to the manufacturer the privilege of running 
his works regularly ; and ()) Protection is not always necessary to 
give the manufacturer ([ think producer is a better word) the 
monopoly of the home market. 

I was talking to a Lyons silk manufacturer the other day, and he 
informed me that whereas ten years ago only twenty manufacturers 
went to Paris to compete for the Parisian trade, 300 manufacturers 
now go, though the trade is not much greater than it was. All 
these manufacturers are French, and by home competition succeed 
quite well in so wresting the home market from each other, that 
they are no longer able to run their works regularly. This isa common 
experience in all protected countries and trades. The very fact of a 
trade being protected is quite sufficient to create home competition 
almost as great (if not quite as great) as foreign competition was, 
and accompanied by other disadvantages. 

Then, Protection is not always necessary to give producers control 
of the home market. Do you think that the miners would be better 
placed if coal were protected? Or that the woollen goods industry 
needs protecting to enable it to sell well at home? Evidently a 
strong trade wants no protection. As to weak ones, there can be no 
question of their competing in foreign markets, Of course the 
monopoly of the home market by a strong unprotected trade is never 
perfect, but this is rather a good than an ill. 

The only way in which home trades can completely monopolise 
the home markets is by very high Protection on the one hand, and 
by “trusts” on the other. For a time a trust can stamp ont com- 
petition, but for a time only. There are two causes for its failure : 
(1) the untrustworthiness of the members of the trust (!); and (2) the 
force of outside multiple competition which springs up ever anew. 
A “trust” has some difficulty in managing its own affairs. Mr. 
Balfour has not mentioned this matter. It appears to me, from 
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such experience of “trusts” as I have had, that each member of 
the combination tries to break the conditions which have only 
allotted him so much business by selling secretly quantities of goods 
which he never puts on his statement. This competition from 
within eats out the heart of the “trust,” and gradually undermines 
the basis of the understanding, which was that each member should 
sell only the quantities allotted to him. 

This, aided by competition from the outside, finishes one day by 
breaking up the’ trust,” of which everybody is glad, and rightly. 
The advantage which Mr. Balfour claims for Protection, ¢.¢ , that it 
gives the manufacturer an opportunity of running his works regularly, 
can only be acquired, and that momentarily, by trusts. And if the 
manufacturer is not overran by home competition, he will be ruined 
by some trust which excludes him. 

These are the only “advantages ” claimed for Protection by Mr. 
Balfour. Now, what about the disadvantages ? 

Several rules attach to the adoption of protective tariffs; here is 
the first: The protection of one trade encourages that trade only, 
and it discourages every other trade or industry into which its pro- 
ductions enter. If raw wval is taxed, the woollen goods industry is 
discouraged to the same extent as sheep-farming is encouraged. If 
raw silk is protected the silk-goods manfuacturer is discouraged to 
the same extent as the raw silk producers are encouraged. If iron 
is protected, the machine trades and every trade into which iron 
enters (they are legion !) are discouraged to the same extent as the 
iron trade is encouraged. If steel is protected the cutlery trade is 
discouraged to the same extent as the steel trade is encouraged. li 
salt is protected the fish and meat-preserving trades are discouraged 
to the same extent as the salt trade is encouraged. And so on through 
the whole list. 

Nor is this confined to what are called “raw materials.” The 
finished articles of one trade become the raw materials of another. 
If machinery is protected, the textile manufacturer is discouraged to 
the same extent as the machine trade isencouraged. If the cutlery 
trade is protected, the cafés and restaurants are discouraged. If 
dairy produce is protected, the grocer is discouraged. If fruit is 
protected, the fruit importer is discouraged (and this is a trade which 
gives employment to thousands). No product, either finished or 
unfinished, escapes this rule. 

I would further suggest the following rule concerning Protection. 
The (immediate) usefulness of Protection to any trade depends on 
other trades not being protected. If we commence by protecting 
any one given trade, this trade will for a time benefit, because it is 
encouraged by the Protection. Let us say that the woollen industry 
be protected by a nation where it is new, as in Australia. The 
trade progresses for a time under the artificial stimulus. But if 
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afterwards the machine trade is protected, the woollen trade is 
discouraged by this new protection. It pays more for its machines. 
If afterwards raw wool is protected, the woollen industry is further 
discouraged ; it pays more for its wool. If, again, the coal industry 
is protected, the woollen industry is again discouraged ; it pays more 
for its coal. If labour be afterwards protected by laws concerning 
immigration, the woollen industry is again discouraged ; it pays more 
for its labour. 

It is, therefore, to the interest of every protected trade to try and 
prevent all other trades on which it depends in any way from being 
protected. This is probably what leads to the scheming and cor- 
ruption of which we have seen so much in the United States. 

Here is a third rule concerning Protection. The protection of 
one trade is not only counterbalanced by the discouragement it 
experiences when other trades on which it depends are also protected, 
but the encouragement is further reduced by the cost of the system. 
It is quite probable that for every sixpence coming to a protected 
person, the nation pays from ninepence to a shilling, and loses as 
much again through its restricted trading powers. I have already 
mentioned that form of smuggling which consists in under declaring 
the value of goods. The United States must lose about 30 per cent. 
of the duties due to her by the rules she has established, because the 
duties are paid on cost prices instead of on selling prices. This is 
also a form of loss to the Government incident to all protective 
arrangements. 

Here is what seems to me to be a fourth rule concerning Pro- 
tection. The profits due to Protection in its earlier stages, and in 
its application to a few trades only, are carried off by a rise in the 
rent of land, caused by increased demand for land for houses, mills, 
offices, with the increased rural activity consequent upon the better 
trade in the towne. 

We see, therefore, several serious objections to Protection. The 
earlier profits are carried off by a rise in rent. The later profits 
are only secured to one trade so long as its encouragement is based 
on the discouragement of a dozen others. The usefulness of Pro- 
tection to any given trade depends on no protection being accorded 
to trades on which it in any way depends. Protection breeds trusts. 
Trusts breed ruin. And when there are no trusts home competi- 
tion becomes keen enough to take away that advantage which Mr. 
Balfour claims for protected manufacturing, and the national manu- 
facturer has no longer such command of the home market that he can 
run his works regularly. 

So much for the case as far as reasoning allows us to examine it. 
But why reason, when we have examples on every hand? The 
fiscal problem is at bottom the social problem. For is the social 
problem not that of the production and distribution of wealth ? 
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There is plenty of poverty in every protected country, and plenty of 
misery and plenty of injustice. It is not well to indulge in paper 
fights, or to speak, as did Mr. Stead recently, of the “ Fiscal 
Fizzle.” The “ Fiscal Fizzle” is a question of life and death for 
millions of men and women, and the problem will have to be faced 
and the difficulty settled. There are people starving in every 
direction, while wealth increases by leaps and bounds in the world’s 
storehouses. What we want isa system which will ensure the 
distribution of the things produced, rapidly and justly. 

Protection will not serve, and revenue-tariff systems will not 
serve. Retaliation is powerless, as we have seen. We must, there- 
fore, go further afield. Admitting that we cannot do anything with 
the other nations of the world, we can at least face our own problem 
and deal with our own country. We are, as it seems to me, driven 
to make the best of our home market or of our Empire. If Pro- 
tection will not help us, if retaliation is a broken arm, and if our 
present system of revenue tariffs has reached the limits of its power 
for good, there remain to be considered the preferentialism of Mr. 
Chamberlain and hitherto untried Free Trade, which seems to me as 
the dawn of a splendid day. Which shall it be? 


LronarD M, BuRRELL, 





THE BURDEN OF EMPIRE. 


» 


THe GrowTH oF IMPERIAL EXPENDITURE, 


Amonast the significant and arresting features of the last decade of 
our national history, not the least notable or instructive is the 
persistent. and heavy increase of taxation. The continuous pursuit 
of a policy of expansion, and the acquisition of vast additional 
territory, have necessarily proved extremely costly, and greatly added 
to the burden of Empire. Statistics in various and diversified forms 
abound, and they all tell the same tale—a tale well calculated to 
give us pause, Yet upon the bulk of the people they probably fail 
to make any considerable impression, owing to the fact that elaborate 
tables and masses of figures seldom command more than cursory 
attention, and that their fulness tends to obscure their moral, 
Moreover, it is very difficult to grasp the complete import of high 
numbers; “a hundred” conveys a very definite idea, “a hundred 
millions” conveys nothing definite. It is quite true that every one 
has a lively perception of additional taxation, and generally manifests 
that perception by a growl; and it is also true that when the 
addition is due to war the cause is sufficiently in evidence. But 
the full extent of the expenditure and the ultimate effect of the 
policy are not so readily realised, for the reason that Governments 
have a happy knack of passing on to posterity a great portion of 
their exceptional obligations (as though they were remunerative 
investments), and that the belief strongly prevails that Empire is 
eventually, if not immediately, attended with substantial recompense. 
Hence the actual facts are not generally appreciated, and as a con- 
sequence the warning they convey is frequently unheeded. Only a 
part of the burden is felt, and its existence is attributed to anything 
but national folly ; whilst, although this part is sufficiently weighty, 
it is not regarded as permanent; and, by failing to associate effect 
with cause, we even listen to schemes for diminishing the pressure 
which would positively make it more intense. Now that we have 
squandered our money and increased our debt in order to extend 
the Empire, we are invited to consolidate that Empire by bribing 
our Colonies and ostracising other nations, and are told that we 
shall ourselves find salvation by taxing our food and diminishing 
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our foreign supplies. Having bred a gnawing disease, we are to 
feed that disease at its source, and, instead of seeking a radical cure, 
are to discover a remedy for the evils of Imperialism in—more 
Imperialism. 

The striking indication of the gravity of the situation is the 
amount, not of extraordinary, but of normal expenditure. Everybody 
knows that war is expensive—that, as has been sagaciously said, 
you can have very little of it for a good deal of money—but it is 
the steady serious growth of recurring unremunerative taxation 
which calls for emphasis. The cost of our Imperialist régime is not 
to be measured by the special demands, however onerous, made upon 
the people during the prevalence of hostilities; it is the perennial 
drain upon the country’s resources to which such a réyime inevitably 
gives rise that constitutes its chief indictment. Since 1895, the 
period when the present Imperialist party came into power, the 
normal expenditure has risen annually with unvarying consistency, 
until in the space of nine years it shows an increase of nearly 50 
per cent.; that is to say, whilst it was £93,918,000 for the year 
ending March 31, 1895, the estimates place it at £139,454,000 for 
the year ending March 31,1904, The “ extraordinary ” expenditure— 
war expenditure—during the past four years bas been as follows: 

1899-1900 . £23,217,000 1901-1902 . £73,197,000 
1900-1901. 68,620,000 1902-19038. 54,082,000 


and during the three principal years of the outlay our average total 
expenditure was just double the amount disbursed in the year 
1894—5. Of course the larger proportion of the cost of the war has 
been defrayed by means of loans upon which fhterest has to be paid, 
thereby adding to our permanent burden ; and the savings of nearly 
half a century of comparative peace (only comparative, because we 
were scarcely ever free from some “little” war, or the savings would 
have been more) have disappeared. We are to-day confronted with 
the fact that, upon the basis of ordinary peace expenditure, for every 
£1 we paid"in taxation ten years ago we are now called upon to pay 
30s. owing to the growth of Imperialism; and that unless we radically 
alter our policy the demands made upon us will continue to increase ; 
whilst if we acquiesce in the latest development of the policy we shall 
find we have less means of meeting those demands. 

That the increase in the normal expenditure is mainly Imperial in 
nature, as distinguished from national, is fairly well demonstrated 
by the fact that nearly two-thirds of it is for military purposes alone. 
Of the total expenditure of £93,918,000 for 1894-5 only £35,445,000 
was of this character; of the total estimated expenditure of 
£139,454,000 for 1903-4, £64,457,000 is of this character; that is 
to say, of the total increase of £45,000,000 (in round figures) 
£29,000,000 is for the Army and Navy, so that whilst the entire 
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normal expenditure has risen by a little less than 50 per cent., the 
military expenditure has risen by more than 80 per cent. And if 
we add the increase in the National Debt services and eliminate the 
increase in Post Office expenditure (a branch of the Administration 
which shows a substantial profit) we have gone a long way to 
explain the total increase, and cannot escape the conclusion that 
the great bulk of it is dae to the pursuit of a policy of 
Imperialism. 

Nor is this all. Normal expenditure has not only risen to the 
alarming extent indicated; but the tendency is for it still to rise 
(the estimates for the current year show an increase, apart from 
provision for the Sinking ['and, of several millions on the normal 
expenditure of the previous year) and it must continue to rise so 
long as the same policy prevails. Imperialism demands an ever- 
increasing price; for, quite apart from the cost of the wars it 
provokes, it means a permanent growth of armaments. It is a 
policy of defiance and a policy of aggression; it engenders the 
hostility of other nations and it induces them to strengthen their 
own position, which in turn leads to a counter strengthening, thus 
imposing a greater and still greater strain upon national resources, 
until we bid fair to arrive at the time when all our energies will be 
devoted to the one task of checking burglary, save when they are 
concentrated on burglarious expeditions of our own. The worthy 
citizens who gained a precarious living by taking in each others’ 
washing were in a parlous way, but they could at least boast of 
clean linen; a world of Ishmaelites or of police constables would be 
reduced to an equally precarious means of livelihood and be more 
suggestive of dirty linen. Of our present policy the danger is un- 
mistakable ; and it has called forth a solemn and weighty warning 
from no less significant a person than Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
himself an Imperialist and an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
the Imperialist Government, Let the gist of his monition be 
recalled : 


“ He wanted . . . to ask their attention to a matter which for the last 
seven years had engaged his most anxious consideration, and that was the 
rapid growth of the expenditure of the country. ... The present national 
indifference . . . was one of the most dangerous symptoms... . Did 
anybody nowadays think of retrenchment at all? Why, day by day hesaw 
the most wild proposals for additional and new expenditure of all kinds. 
. . » The ordinary estimates—the peace estimates—for the present year 
were in round figures something like forty millions more than they were 
seven years ago. . . . The main reasons, of course, were the enormously 
increased expenditure upon our Navy and Army. ... The Army estimates 
had gone up from eighteen millions sterling seven years ago to twenty-nine 
and a half millions this year. . . . The reason for it was mainly the great 
extension of the Empire. . . . He had spoken plainly to them. He had 
spoken plainly, too, as to the dangers of their growing expenditure to the 
House of Commons. . . . They should remember he had told them that in 
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the last seven years the ordinary expenditure of the country had increased 
at a rate of no less than five millions and a half a year. They could not 
go on in that way.' 


Since these words were uttered, so far from heeding the warning 
(notwithstanding its source) we have continued to increase our ex- 
penditure ; and in lieu of our exhibiting any disposition to amend our 
ways, it needs all the energies of our sane statesmen and politicians 
to combat still more costly schemes into which we are recklessly 
urged to plunge. There is little, if any, abatement of Imperialist 
ardour; the very opponents of Mr. Chamberlain have almost apolo- 
getically to explain that they are as devoted to the cause of Empire 
as he is; there is apparently no suspicion that the doctrine of racial 
supremacy is not sound and profitable, no general indication of a 
desire to alter our policy. Although there is division in the ranks, 
Imperialism still holds the field. 

Aud yet the question of questions which arises surely is, Does 
Empire pay? Disregarding, if we will, the moral censure it involves, 
ignoring, if we may, the sentimental gratification it affords, and 
looking at it purely from the financial point of view, is it not time, 
as we witness this burden increasing in weight and pressing more 
heavily upon all, that we seriously put to ourselves the inquiry, Cwi 
bono? Weare not Imperialists from philanthropic motives, although 
we no doubt mix up with our Imperialism a good deal of spurious 
philanthropy ; and when we seek to justify an aggressive war, we 
always talk of the benefits which accrue from British conquest and 
British rule. But no one pretends that we deliberately tax ourselves 
to the extent of millions a year for the good of humanity—indeed 
we should be perfectly prepared, if we could do it, to raise revenue 
from other countries (the ne plus ultra of taxation without repre- 
sentation), and when an import duty is commended on the ground that 
it will be paid by the foreigner, whilst the fallacy of the contention is 
readily exposed, it never seems to occur to any one to protest against 
its immorality. Imperialism, as has been more fully pointed out 
elsewhere,? has a twofold origin, namely, pride and greed ; and the 
essential point is, to what extent, if any, is greed rewarded, or, in 
other words (for it matters not for present purposes whether the 
object is regarded as legitimate or illegitimate), do we obtain a 
material return for the expenditure. If we are to bear this burden 
simply to gratify our pride, let us at least not do so ignorantly ; for 
knowledge might tend to diminish the pride and lessen the burden. 
The general belief seems to be that Empire does pay, and that 
whilst some of the expenditure is the price of ‘‘ glory,” a great 
portion of it can be properly regarded as a satisfactory investment. 
Is this so? 


1 Speech at Bristol, September 29, 1902. 
2 Article on “Imperialism,” WESTMINSTER REVIEW, July 1902. 
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Obviously, if there be a material return, it is an indirect one. 
Armaments cannot in the nature of things in themselves prove 
remunerative ; their sole purpose is to destroy, not to create. And 
a military body earns nothing, although it has to be fed and clothed ; 
when it is employed at all it is engaged, not in producing, but in 
annihilating. That there may be an indirect return is of course 
possible, but the fact that it can only be indirect adds to the diffi- 
culties of the Imperialist’s position ; for he cannot earmark any item 
of expenditure as one that pays a dividend. Nor beyond vague 
general assertions does he in any way indicate what compensation 
there is; purely Imperial book-keeping is unknown, a statement of 
assets and liabilities does not exist, a profit and loss account is never 
prepared, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer has not yet produced 
the nation’s Imperial balance sheet. 

What is wanted is a quantification of the cost of the Empire to 
Great Britain and of the pecuniary set-off, presuming one can be found, 
and then we should know where we stood. And obviously the 
obligation to supply this testimony is imposed upon those who assert 
that Empire is a sound paying concern, and not upon those who 
challenge the assertion. But as the former exhibit no alacrity to 
make the requisite investigation, it is necessary this should be 
independently attempted if we wish to ascertain the actual facte. 
Absolute precision is doubtless out of the question, for the reason 
that national expenditure is not distinguished from Imperial expendi- 
ture, and the amount of the latter therefore can only be estimated. 
It should, however, be possible to estimate it with a sufficient 
approach to accuracy to arrive at the approximate truth—sufficient 
at any rate to determine whether Empire pays. Of course it may be 
said that, whatever the result be, we cannot in any case allow the 
Empire to be disintegrated; and it is no doubt perfectly true that 
the merits or demerits of Imperialism are not to be determined by 
purely pecuniary considerations, But they form a very important 
feature, and indeed with many they are the dominant feature, and 
with all they carry great weight—and whilst elsewhere other con- 
siderations have been discussed, the financial aspect of the question 
is the one with which we are here principally concerned. We have 
been launching out in all directions, sinking a vast amount of 
additional capital, embarking in huge speculations, and we are now 
invited to new departures most costly in character in the alleged 
interests of Empire; if we are, in fact, on the wrong tack, if we 
have been engaged in enterprises which cannot possibly prove 
remunerative, if our policy has been reckless and threatens to become 
more reckless, if it has resulted in tremendous loss and is calculated 
to bring about further disaster, it is at least of first importance that 


1 See foot-note previous page ; also article on ‘Benevolent Despotism,” WesT- 
MINSTER REVIEW, July 1903. 
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we should not be blind to the fact, or continue our course in the belief 
that it is profitable. 

Let us, therefore, endeavour to ascertain what are our Imperial 
liabilities and expenditure, and also whether we have any remuner- 
ative Imperial assets or revenue, with a view to determine whether 
or not Empire is a sound investment on the part of the dominant 
country. Whether or not it conduces to the interests of any other 
particular section of the Imperial group, or of the entire Imperial 
group regarded collectively, are separate questions, the first of which 
could only be answered by a separate investigation in the case of each 
section, and the answer to the second of which would largely depend 
upon the data thus obtained. But the point which concerns us as a 
nation is whether the pursuit of an Imperial policy is conducive to 
the interests of Great Britain. 


THE PRICE OF EMPIRE, 


The British Empire—so called—is a strange amalgam. We 
wast take it as we find it and adopt conventional nomenclature, 
but it is a compound of at least three distinct elements which do 
not coalesce. First, there is the paramount power, the United 
Kingdom—again so called, for it is itself engaged in incessant 
internal conflict, and one of its sections is in quasi-rebellion. The 
hybrid residue comprises, on the one hand, autonomous communities 


substantially independent, and on the other, subject communities 
arbitrarily governed ; whilst to add to the incongruities, a fourth 
section might be differentiated in which partial autonomy is com- 
bined with partial subserviency. Obviously there is no common bond 
of interest between all these diverse and even antagonistic bodies, 
although the general belief seems to be that they are blended in 
one barmonious whole, and that the ‘‘ Empire” is the most perfect 
and glorious political institution which the wit of the most gifted 
of mortals could devise. Of course the only section (no doubt 
by far the largest) in which true Empire is illustrated is that 
which is absolutely subject to the dominant country ; but as our 
Imperial policy and Imperial expenditure are by no means so limited, 
there is no need to undertake the difficult task of drawing distinc- 
tions in this respect, although when we inquire into the question of 
contribution the Colonies and dependencies must be separately 
regarded. 

To ascertain our Imperial liabilities we have to refer to our 
National Debt—for, whilst it is the nation’s debt, it embodies Im- 
perial expenditure—and this also will disclose oue substantial item 
of the annual cost of Empire. It originated in the “ King’s debt,” 
contracted by the later Stewarts, but the amount at the Revolution 
of 1688 was comparatively nominal, being only two-thirds of a 
million. Since that period, that is to say in a little over 200 
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years, it has grown to the colossal figure of nearly £800,000,000, 
and this almost entirely as the result of the periodic military enter- 
prises in which the nation has engaged. The following table as to 
the approximate amount of debt (in round figures) incurred in 
connection with the principal of these enterprises is sufficiently 


instructive : 
Million £. 

Wars with France during the reign of William ITI. eae 
War with France (Spanish ethasane aieted the reign of 

Anne ‘ 21 
War with Spain during the reign of George I. 15 
Wars with Spain (Right of Search) and France (Austrian 

Succession) during the reign of George IT. 29 
The Seven Years’ War during the reign of George III. 
American War of Independence in the same reign . . 1 
The Great War with France in the same reign . ‘ . 610 
The Crimean War . . 
The Boer War (over £18, 000, 000 also diverted ‘from Sink 

ing Fund) ' ° . 159 


‘here have in addition been sundry “ little wars,” and of course 
the principal wars cost considerably more than the amount permanently 
added to the debt; indeed, during the period under review we 
spent altogether something like £1,500,000,000 in slaughtering 
human beings and devastating territory, of which just about half 
still constitutes a national burden.! 

Now it is no doubt perfectly true that a vast proportion of this 
huge expenditure was not directly incurred in connection with the 
maintenance or extension of Empire, but is is equally true that it 
was incurred in pursuit of that policy of aggressiveness, self- 
assertion, pride or racial supremacy, which are of the very essence 
of Imperialism. In no case were we engaged in defending our 
shores, in no case was “‘ little England” in danger ; in other words, 
if there has been any compensation or gain, it is Imperial in its 
nature; if any benefit has resulted from the expenditure, Im- 
perialists are entitled to claim what credit may attach to it. Two 
of the wars, namely, the American and South African Wars, were un- 
equivocally waged solely to secure Empire, and the cost of these 
alone was about £370,000,000 or one-half of the present amount of 
the debt. And the whole of the wars were waged for the reason 
that we were and are, and sought and seek still more to be, a world- 
wide Power. At the time of the accession of William III., when the. 
debt was considerably under£1,000,000, we had, with the exception of 
some small islands or insignificant patches of territory (and apart 


1 The total of the table given above comesto more than £1,000,000,000, but sub- 
stantial payments off were from time to time made in the intervals between the 
t wars. The amount of the National Debt is now, as already indicated, a little 
under £800,000,000. Of the £159,000,000 (which only produced £152,415, 000) due 
to the Boer War, it is officially expected that we shall eventually obtain about 
£34,000,000 from the Transvaal. 
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from some of the American Colonies we subsequently lost) no 
foreign possessions—we were then content (and indeed rather 
proud) to be “a little island in the Northern Sea.” It is because 
we have developed into an Imperial race and possess the qualities 
and characteristics of an Imperial race, that we have indulged in 
these costly wars and have to sustain this heavy burden. There is, 
therefore, an absolute justification for debiting Imperialism with 
the whole cost of these gigantic military enterprises; but there is 
no need to labour the point, since the present debt only represents 
about one-half of that cost; so that if the most liberal deductions 
were made for what might be regarded as doubtful items, it would 
still remain true that our present heavy liability represents part of 
the price of Imperialism. The substantial fact for the present 
generation of Englishmen is that they find themselves saddled 
with a debt of nearly £800,000,000, not because they or their 
ancestors have had to fight for their homes, but because they, in 
the pursuit of an Imperial policy, engaged in the ruthless and 
costly work of destroying the homes of other peoples. 

The interest on our National Debt thus constitutes the first item 
of our annual Imperial expenditure; and its amount in round 
figures is £20,000,000, but it is somewhat increased by cost of 
management; and, with the provision for the Sinking Fand, the 
total amount of the “ National Debt Services” is now fixed at 
£27,000,000. 

The other and heavier item of this expenditure is that in con- 
nection with the Army and Navy; and at the present time this, as 
has been intimated, is more than £64,000,000 (£30,000,000 on the 
Army and £34,500,000 on the Navy). With regard to this, it 
must of course be recognised that a powerful navy is necessary for 
the defence of our shores, and to some extent an army is similarly 
necessary ; and to this extent the expense incurred can be properly 
regarded as an insurance against tbe risk of invasion. It is 
-significant,, however, that despite the great wars to which reference 
has been made, and despite the fact that scarcely a year passes 
without our being engaged in some military enterprise,in no case has 
Great Britain been the arena of the conflict; we fight our battles in 
every part of the globe save on our native shores, which alone is 
pointedly suggestive of their being aggressive and not defensive. 
(Parenthetically, it may be remarked that if the horrors of war 
were brought home to us individually and collectively, we should 
certainly resort to arms with much less alacrity and enthusiasm 
than, with our present immunity, we now exhibit.) Moreover, the 
danger, such as it is, of a hostile attack upon our shores would be 
minimised by our pursuing a policy of international amity and 
reduction of armaments; and we positively add to our risk by that 
policy of international enmity and increased armaments which is so 
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characteristic of Imperialism. A third of our present expenditure 
would be ample for our own protection. The sea is our natural 
bulwark against aggression; a large permanent army is un- 
necessary, and even with regard to the navy—and not forgetting 
the necessity of protecting our merchandise fleet—no one will 
pretend that, apart from Empire, it need approach its present 
dimensions Thirty years ago a sum of £24,000,000 was deemed 
sufficient to spend on the Army and Navy together ; although we 
then boasted that the sun never set upon the dominions of the 
Queen—and however much the Empire may have been since en- 
larged, our own shores have not expanded; so that such a sum 
should at least be more than sufficient for purely: national defence. 
Indeed, even for the protection of the Empire, vast as it is, nothing 
like the present expenditure is requisite; a great partof it is simply 
the cost of a policy of expansion and defiance, and is distinctly so 
traceable. If we had been and were willing, without abandoning 
anything acquired, to desist from that policy and aim at promoting 
international goodwill, we might eventually cut down our military 
expenditure by probably one-half. However that may be, it is 
clear that somewhere about £20,000,000 per annum would be 
a sufficient premium to ensure our own land and shipping against 
the risk of attack, although if an actual attack should unhappily 
occur, there would be a largely increased war disbursement for the 
time being. Something can no doubt be said as to the desira- 
bility of being sufficiently strong to prevent or assist in pre- 
venting acts of aggression on the part of other nations; but in the 
days when our expenditure was on an infinitely less considerable 
scale we were as potent in the councils of Europe, and if emer- 
gencies arise we can temporarily add to our forces; whilst it is 
significant that, quick as we are to resent any insult or injury (real 
or supposed) to ourselves, we do not, in fact, interfere to put down 
even gross cruelty by others, although largely responsible for the 
circumstances which render it possible, as in the case of the Arme- 
nian and Macedonian horrors. Look at the matter, then, how we 
may, we come back to the conclusion that, apart from Imperial 
considerations, a third of our present naval and military expenditure 
should suffice in times of peace; and of our £64,500,000, 
£43,000,000 can be legitimately regarded as a further part of the 
price of Imperialism. 

If, then, we take the amount of the National Debt Services, 
£27,000,000, and the above proportion, £43,000,000, of the naval 
and military expenditure, we get an annual Imperial ( as distin- 
guished from national) expenditure of £70,000,000—just half of 
our total expenditure of £140,000,000. As, however, the first item 
permits of over £6,000,000 being applied to a Sinking Fand, and 
will thus have the effect of reducing the amount of future interest, let 
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us give credit for this, and regard the annual Imperial burden as in 
round figures £64,000,000. For the purpose of comparison we 
ought to deduct from our total expenditure the cost, about 
£14,000,000, of the Post and Telegraph Service (as it yields a con- 
siderably greater sum), thus reducing the amount to £126,000,000 ; 
and we must also, in this connection, give credit for the sum to be 
appropriated to the Sinking Fund, thus still further reducing the 
amount to £120,000,000 ; and we then see that our purely Imperial 
expenditure, even as above reduced, is considerably more than half 
the total, that is considerably more than our purely national ex- 
penditure. This is the pecuniary burden which Empire has imposed 
upon us. 
JNo. GEO. GopDaARD. 


(To be continued.) 











FEB. 


THE REPRESSION OF VAGRANCY 


AS A MEANS OF AMELIORATING THE CONDITION OF 
THE SLUMS. 


Wuen Dr. Chalmers fully sixty years ago penned his eloquent 
remonstrance against the introduction of the Poor Law system into 
the parishes of Scotland, the only funds available for the relief of 
the poor consisted of the voluntary contributions collected in the 
parish churches on Sundays and distributed by the “ Kirk Session.” 
This simple and economical arrangement had been found to work 
well for many generations. In rural parishes the elders knew every 
one, and, with due regard to the susceptibilities of those requiring 
help, could deal with them in a confidential and friendly way. The 
sums raised were small, but they answered their purpose. Dr. 
Chalmers institutes a comparison in this respect between his own 
parish of Kilmany and a parish in the South of England of the 
same extent and a similar class of agricultural population—a parish 
which he had visited. He found that under the Poor Law system 
the English parish had to raise £1500 annually, while in his own 
parish the total cost per annum was £50; and he testifies that from 
personal observation the poor of Kilmany were better cared for, 
more contented and happy than those under the care of a Board of 
Guardians. But he regarded the economy as a secondary con- 
sideration. His main argument was based on two considerations. 
He believed that compulsory assessment for the relief of the poor 
tends to discourage, if not to put an end to,the wholesome influences 
of spontaneous charity and the beneficent effect on the character of 
the benevolent which the freeplay of sympathy for the afflicted never 
fails to produce; and his second reason, that the inevitable conse- 
quence would be to pauperise and debase the character of the 
recipients compulsorily and the extinction of that characteristic of 
manly independence which had so long distinguished the Scottish 
peasantry. ° 

In an interesting letter acknowledging receipt of Chalmers’ essay, 
Carlyle wrote : 


1 The Sufficiency of the Parochial System without a Poor Rate for the Right Manage- 
ment of the Poor, Dr. Chalmers’ Works, vol. xxi. 
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“. . . It seems to me a great truth, this fundamental principle of yours, 
which I trace as the origin of all these hopes, endeavours, and convictions 
in regard to pauperism, that human things cannot stand on selfishness, 
mechanical utilities, economics, and law-courts; that if there be not a 
religious element in the relations of men, such relations are miserable and 
doomed to ruin. A poor-law can be no lasting remedy; the poor and 
the rich, when once the naked parts of their condition come into collision, 
cannot long live together upon a poor-law! Solely as a sad transitionary 
palliative against still fiercer miseries and insupportabilities can it pretend 
to recommend itself till something better be vouchsafed us with true 
healing under its wings ! 

“ Alas! the poor of this country seem to me, in these years, to be fast 
becoming the miserablest of all sorts of men. Black slaves in South 
Carolina, I do believe, deserve pity enough; but the black is at least not 
stranded, cast ashore, from the stream of human interests, and left to 
perish there ; he is connected with human interests, belongs to those above 
him, if only asa slave. Blacks, too, I suppose, are cased in a beneticent 
wrappage of stupidity and insensibility ; one pallid Paisley weaver, with 
the sight of his famishing children round him, with the memory of his 
decent independent father before him, has probably more wretchedness 
in his single heart than a hundred blacks. . . . 

“That you, with your generous, hopeful heart, believe there may still 
exist in our actual churches enough of divine fire to awaken the supine 
rich and the degraded poor, and act victoriously against such a mass of 
pressing and ever-accumulating evils—alas! what worse could be said of 
this, by the bitterest opponent of it, than that it is a noble hoping against 
hope, a noble, strenuous determination to gather from the dry deciduous 
tree what the green alone could yield? .. . 

“ But enough of this. Go as it may, your labours in this matter are 
not lost—no jot of them is lost. Nay, in one shape or another, as I 
believe, the thing that you advocate must verily realise itself in this earth 
—across what famines, poor-laws, convulsions, and embroiled strugglings 
is not known to man. My prayer is that a voice so humane, so true and 
wise, may long be heard in this debate, and attentively laid to heart on 
all sides.” —Memoirs of Thomas Chalmers, vol. ii. p. 532 

Here Carlyle reveals for a moment a glimpse of that tender and 
true sympathetic nature which was tou often veiled beneath bis 
rugged exterior. He fully appreciates his friend’s sentiments a:d 
his benevolent aspirations, but with keener insight he foresees that 
the voluntary system is doomed, if the inevitable consequ:nces of 
things are allowed to take their course. As yet it may be said that 
neither the pessimistic forebodings of the philosopher or the great 
divine have been realiced. Chalmers himself headed a movement 
which rendered the continuance of the old Scotch systein impossible 
—the disruption of the Church in 1843. With two or more 
churches in every parish, two or more kirk sessions, without much 
affectation of Christian charity between them, rivalry supplanted 
co-operation. But, on the other hand, it is a remarkable fact, con- 
solidation of the Free Church under Chalmers’ masterly guidance, 
and especially its admirable financial policy, did more than anything 
else in the history of the Church to stimulate in all the churches 
that very virtue of, Christian liberality which Chalmers feared 
would die out when poor-rates became compulsory. The people 
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became familiarised with the habit of giving, their sympathies 
became mure expansive, they contributed far more than they had 
ever done before to the relief of the poor in many different ways 
indirectly. besides payiog their legal rates, so that there has been, 
since Chalmers’ time, no diminution—as he feared—but an enor- 
mous development of benevolence. 

Bat while the exercise of benevolence is in itself commendable, 
and carries with it its own reward, it completely fails in its object 
if impulse be not tempered with prudence; and in these days 
the ecclesiastical conditions have so greatly changed that instead of 
the old unity of organisation we have innumerable different sects, 
each believing that its existence is justified by the peculiar sanctity 
of its own pet sbibboleth, and therefore that all who cannot pro- 
nounce the word with precisely the same accent are anathema 
maranatha. 

In the altered circumstances the judicious distribution of alms by 
any of the churches in ignorance of what others are doing cannot be 
expected, and some non-ecclesiastical and independent organisation 
seems indispensable. The need of this is more urgent because the 
effect of the administration of the parochial boards was very much 
what Dr. Chalmers anticipated. It is a melancholy fact that there 
is not the same strong desire and strenuous effort to get on without 
parochial assistance which formerly prevailed. There is a diminished 
sensibility to the disgrace of being on the pauper roll and a conse- 
quent loss of self-respect. At the same time, those who never had 
any self-respect to lose have shown to a greater extent than formerly 
a tendency to claim as a right the aid they have always thanklessly 
received, and are careless to avoid excesses which they well know 
will land them in the poor-house hospital. 

Upon the whole, although Carlyle’s gloomy forebodings have not 
yet been realised, we seem to have reached a stage in the history 
of national pauperism when, to prevent worse consequences, we must 
treat every variety of pauper—deserving and undeserving—on 
uniform and strictly business principles, which, however, does not 
imply that we are to make no difference between our treatment of 
the poor who have served their generation well and the idle and 
dissolute men and women who have been a burden on the respectable 
portion of the community all their days. That would be the very 
reverse of businesslike. 

It may perhaps be found that the policy of ‘: hustle” is the only 
expedient available in existing circumstances, but ‘ hustle” can only 
be a palliative, not a cure, and we must not rest contented with that. 
We must change the circumstances. We must seek for the source 
of the evil, not merely to dam up the current, or turn it aside in 
another direction, but to dry it up at its source. 

Now witnesses of the greatest experience in dealing with the 
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poor concur in saying that next to the direct and indirect effects of 
intemperance, the main factor in producing disorderliness, vice and 
disease which abound in the slums is the perennial influx of hosts 
of the vagrant, mendicant, and semi-mendicant classes which abound 
in all parts of the country and which are one of the products of 
misplaced, and therefore mischievous, charity. 

No one conversant with the circumstances can doubt the correct- 
ness of this opinion. It is then evident that if the rule, “If a man 
will not work, neither let bim eat,” could be rigidly enforced this 
great cause of the pollution and degradation of the slums would soon 
be eradicated. , 

It seems impossible to persuade well-meaning people in the 
country that by giving alms to tramps and beggars they are directly 
helping to perpetuate conditions of existence which are a disgrace to 
our civilisation ; yet a large measure of success might be attained 
by the co-operation of the more intelligent portion of our country 
friends—for it is in the country, for the most part, that the vagrant 
is bred and nourished, and without the co-operation of the country 
the towns must still be content to fall back on the mere palliative 
device of “ hustle.” 

From what has just been said it must be obvious that, as a first 
step towards putting things on a better footing in this respect, it is 
essential that in each parish there should be practically but one 
almoner. ‘There should also be one common purse for the spon- 
taneous charity of each parish, to which all those desirous of helping 
the poor to a greater extent than the law requires should be en- 
couraged to contribute; and a systematic attempt should also be 
made to disseminate correct information regarding the pernicious 
consequences of indiscriminate alms-giving. I have elsewhere 
proposed, and it may be repeated here, that in order to make this 
practicable the aid of parish councils should be invoked; and if 
they have not power at present to distribute outdoor relief contri- 
buted by the parishioners voluntarily, they should have that power 
conferred on them. Assuming that they are authorised to act in 
this way, what I suggest is: 

That a special committee of the parish council should be appointed 
for the express purpose of dealing with this important matter, and 
that there should be associated with it a certain number of repre- 
sentative men and women known to be interested in the welfare of 
their poorer neighbours. It should not be difficult to arrange for 
the selection of these. The numbers would vary according to the 
population, and nominations might be made by the churches. In 
my opinion, however, no clergyman should be eligible. Sec- 
tarianism should be sunk. The common fund would consist of 
collections, charitable endowments (if any) and individual free-will 
offerings collected during the year and handed over to the charity 
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committee at (say) Christmas time for distribution at their discretion 
by the inspector of the parish during the ensuing year. The fund 
would be available for improving the condition of the deserving 
poor, whether on the parochial roll or not, and, if well managed, 
might in some cases almost take the place of the much-talked-of 
old-age pension. It would not be available for vagrants or tramps 
—these would be dealt with by the authorities in strict accordance 
with the law. Every endeavour should be made to induce people 
to refrain from giving anything at the door, and rather to lay aside 
the coin they are tempted to give for the common fnnd. If people 
only knew the barm they do by giving at the door they would deny 
themselves the pleasure and thereby promote the welfare of thousands. 
People importuned should be able to refer the beggar to some place 
of call where his circumstances would be inquired into. Numberless 
small details must be left over in the meantime, but the above 
sketch of the suggested scheme may enable one to form some idea 
of its practicability, and I submit that we should have no hesitation 
in requiring public bodies, such as our parish councils, to undertake 
duties of this kind if they are generally recognised to have import- 
ance as bearing on the welfare of the community at large. 

It will be seen that what is suggested above would result in the 
formation of a distinctly undenominational charity organisation 
society for each parish. The operations of such associations have in 
the past been confined to our larger towns, but hitherto no systematic 
attempt has been made to introduce them into our country districts, 
where, as the remarks I have just made clearly indicate, they are 
quite as much required. This is no doubt due to existing circum- 
stances—chiefly ecclesiastical—which go so far to prevent unity of 
action. But, with a rallying point such as the parish council, 
having a civil, and in no sense an ecc'esiastical, constitution, a basis 
for union of a permanent character would be provided, which, in all 
probability, would lead to co-operation of all parties and creeds in 
the formation of what would come to be recognised as an indis- 
pensable parish institution. 

The result of the operations of such a committee would be that 
decent working men, seeking employment and temporarily on 
tramp, and the deserving poor resident in the parish would be 
benefited at the expense of the professional vagrant, who, finding 
his usual source of relief gone, would come within the reach of the 
Poor Law authorities, to be dealt with according to (what we hope 
soon to see) laws specially adapted tothe circumstances. He would 
probably soon find that he had either to make up his mind to work 
for his living in freedom, or to work under detention in a labour 
colony. ‘The value of these institutions has been sufficiently proved, 
and it is attested by men of the greatest experience in connection 
with Poor Law administration, who advise that their numbers should 
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be greatly increased, so that one, at least, should be directly connected 
with every urban parish, while combination colonies should be 
provided for groups of rural parishes. 

So far as we can see at present, labour colonies, or some equivalent, 
seem to be indispensable; but the organisation which we have 
suggested in this paper, while in itself insufficient for the suppression 
of vagrancy, would do much to turn the charity of benevolent 
individuals into a proper channel, be the means of bringing vagrants 
within the grip of the parochial authorities, and also do much to 
educate the people of the country as to their responsibilities in 
matters of this kind, and the great harm that is done by .indis- 
criminate charity. 

But nothing which has been suggested can be done without 
alterations in our existing poor-law code. All that need be said 
about that here is that we should not be content with mere make- 
shift amendments, but, with nearly a century’s experience, and the 
guidance of the requirements of the altered circumstances of our 
times before our eyes, we should face the difficult task of consoli- 
dating our poor-laws, and altering them so that they shall be fully 
and perfectly adapted to the requirements of the present day. 

It might be expected that we should refer to evangelistic effort 
as a factor in the amelioration of slum life, but its influence in the 
past has been almost imperceptible. Some even go so far as to say 
that the operations of the churches among the lowest class of the 
population has done more harm than good. It must, at all events, 
be admitted that we look in vain for evidence that the work of the 
churches in this direction has been productive of any marked 
improvement, and, if we look back over a period of thirty or forty 
years, we shall probably find that the proportion of vagrants and 
other idle and dissolute persons to the population remains at the 
present day undiminished. Nor is it surprising that it should be so 
to any one who takes an unprejudiced view of the circumstances. 
First, we have a population almost deficient of moral sense, keenly 
alive to sensual gratifications, deficient in imagination and intensely 
selfish. To these come the emissaries of, say, a dozen different 
religious denominations acting independently of each other, but all 
proclaiming the same glad tidings—that there is now no condemna- 
tion—that they have only to believe and they are safe. The vagrant 
naturally says to himself: “This seems all right; in the meantime 
I shall take all I can get from these people.” 

The truth is that the scheme of redemption which puzzles wiser 
heads is a great deal too much for the average vagrant. He is not 
imaginative, he has had no preliminary training at his mother’s 
knee, far less learned “The Shorter Catechism, with proofs, 
for the use of such as be of weaker capacity,” and those who 
deal with him as if he were able to comprehend what they say 
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are only propagating dissimulation and encouraging hypocrisy. A 
totally different method seems to be necessary. Christianity may 
not be an ideal religion, but it is at least an idealistic one and far 
above the comprehension of the hereditary vagrant, who is not 
likely to be influenced by the hope of rewards—such as they are— 
only to be realised in a future state of being. Hardly any of those 
suddenly converted have any real apprehension of the doctrines of 
the Christian religion, otherwise the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines expended a vast amount of time and thought to little 
purpose when they compiled ‘‘ The Shorter Catechism for the instrac- 
tion of the unlearned.” 

It is much easier to whitewash some things than to wash them 
white, but the most refractory nature may be influenced by 
judicious treatment. Religion can never in the future do more 
than it has done in the past towards the regeneration of our slum 
populations without practical methods and concentrated action. 
What is needed, then, is concentration of the religious forces; a 
comprehensive and well-devised plan of campaign; a central 
authority with supreme command ; and less reliance on sentimental 
methods where sentiment cannot be reciprocated. Every one knows 
the dangers of divided authority, and it is still easier to perceive the 
inevitable result if, in civil warfare, a general had conscientious 
scruples about killing the enemy or cutting off his supplies when he 
had it in his power to do so. Severity should be sweetened, not 
smothered, by charity. 

JOHN HONEYMAN, 





A SPANISH ROMEO AND JULIET:! 


THE great progress made in education during the last few years in 
Spain and Spanish America has led to an extensive demand for the 
ancient Spanish classics in a cheap and well-edited form. 

Of these series the one which certainly takes the highest place is 
the Biblioteca Clasica, now being published by Hernando at Madrid— 
and of the volumes contained in it not the least admirable is that of 
the Selected Plays of Calderon, edited by the distinguished critic, 
D. M. M. Pelayo. 

The first volume contains fonr of his religious and philosophical 
plays, including /ife is a Dream, Devotion to the Cross, the Won- 
derful Magician (a Spanish Faust), and the Constant Prince. 

Of these, that Spanish Homco and Juliet, the Devotion to the Cross, 
is probably the least known, although in many ways it is the most 
interesting, especially to English readers, as from the fascination 
which it had for Hoffmann, Schlegel, and others of the German 
Romanticists at the beginning of this century, it exercised much 
indirect influence upon the development of our novel literature, 

The story of Romeo and Juliet had apparently the same charm 
for the novelists and dramatists of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, as Richardson’s Pamela or Sterne’s Sentimental Journey 
had for the sentimentalists of Europe in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Just as every budding writer and every crowned philo- 
sopher from Sweden to Spain and from Paris to Moscow wept 
over the Expiring Ass, so Romeo and Juliet had in the preceding 
centuries the singular destiny of captivating some of the greatest 
writers of Spain, Italy, and England, in each case being treated by 
them in a manner which faithfully reflected the spirit of their 
environment. In Italian hands it became the tale of a purely 
worldly passion from which every reference to a Higher Power was 
excluded as carefully as it was from the love romances of the 
Borgias; in England with Shakespeare, and even in some degree 
with his predecessor Arthur Brooke, the story of the ill-starred 
lovers was made a canvas on which those emotional and mystic 
sentiments, which formed the last lingering relics of the old religion 
of England in the hearts of those who scorned to replace the banished 

1 Teatro Selecto de Calderon de la Barca. De D. Marcelino Menendez Pelayo. 


Madrid: Viuda de Hernando y C*. 1897. Teatro Escogido de Calderon de la Barca. 
Por Don E. de Ochoa. Paris: Baudry. 1863. 
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creed by the gloomy formulas of Puritanism, could embroider the 
figures of the Powers above as they saw them through ‘the dim 
religious light ” into which the once bright glow of the earlier faith 
had died down. In Spain a Lope de Vega mingled the history with 
those fantastic stories of adventure, where ‘‘more was not meant 
than met the ear,” which Don Quixote was to still for ever, and yet 
his successor, Caideron de Ja Barca, could use it as an exposition not 
only of that all-o’erraling necessity which, foreshadowed in Shake- 
speare by Friar Lawrence, moulds men’s lives at its will, but also of 
that religion of the Catholic Reformation in which a passionate faith, 
as contrasted with an ill-lived life, must needs ensure salvation, the 
religion whose antithesis is ‘‘ He, who believeth not, shall be damned.” 

It is no singular phenomenon that Calderon should have treated 
one of Shakespeare’s themes. In El Medico de su Honra (His 
Honour’s Leech), the plot, and even many passages, greatly 
resemble Othello, whilst others recall Twelfth Night and the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona. In La Cisma de Inglaterra (The Schism of 
England) he has treated the history of Henry VIII. from the 
point of view of a supporter ot Catherine of Aragon, whilst that 
he had some knowledge cf English seems confirmed by the fact 
that in El Sitio de Breda (The Siege of Breda) he introduces with 
much accuracy Sir Charles Morgan, a Monmouthshire knight, who 
was governor of the town, and who (if his portrait really figures in 
Las Lanzas), was probably the only Englishman who was made the 
subject of important canvases both by Van Dyck and Velasquez. 
El Purgatorio de San Patricio (The Purgatory of St. Patrick), based 
on the legend of Lough Dearg in Ireland, is also one of his comedies. 
We may add that in his Cisma de Inglaterra (Schism of England) 
Calderon speaks with a precision which no old Etonian can fail to 
recognise of the Wolsey, now the Albert, Memorial Chapel in St. 
George’s Chapel at Windsor Castle. 


“ Wolsey. Well, what have you seen ? 

Pasquin [gracioso|. Your funeral. What a mighty chapel you are building. 
For a small bird ’tis a large cage. But—you are not going to be buried 
in it.” 

Cage is no bad description of the building adorned by Baron 
Triquetti, and the sarcophagus, once destined for Wolsey, now 
holds the remains of the victor of Trafalgar. In the same play, 
“the impregnable Tower of London, which the palace windows face,” 
is not at all unlike the views from the Great Gallery at Greenwich 
in sixteenth-century engravings,! where the Tower looms grandly 
across the mud flats and willows of Rotherhithe ; whilst much of the 
material of the drama is taken from Chapuis’ (Shakespeare’s 
Capuccius) despatches from the Court of Henry VIII. to Charles V. 


1 A good View from Greenwich, dated 1690, now in the picture-gallery of the Royal 
Naval Hospital, Greenwich, shows the Tower conspicuously. 
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These remarks would almost seem to afford the same proofs that 
Calderon must himself have been in England as Dean Church and 
Mr. Gladstone have drawn as to Dante’s visit from his allusions to 
“the heart which still beside the Thames is honoured,” and to the clock 
sounding its “ Zin, tin with its sweet note,” which the imaginative 
Dean of Wells imagined may still be seen in his own cathedral. 

Consequently it is not remarkable that in his Devocion de la 
Cruz Calderon should have treated those portions of his plot, which 
are modified from Romeo and Juliet, in a fashion which recalls 
Shakespeare more nearly than it does either his Italian predecessors, 
or the Los Castelvines y Monteses of Lope de Vega. 

It may be interesting, therefore, to trace the story of Romeo 
and Juliet from its origin in some detail, Although a somewhat 
similar episode occurs in the LZphesiaca, the versions used by 
modern writers are probably based on real events which took 
place at Verona in the year 1363, during the reign of Shakespeare's 
Prince Escalus, Bartolommeo della Scala. Masaccio of Salerno turned 
the history into a novel in 1470, whilst in 1535 Luigi da Porto 
considerably extended it and made it more dramatic. After being 
made the subject of a poor poem in 1553, by Clizia of Verona, it 
was in 1555 taken in hand by Matteo Bandello, Bishop of Agen, 
whose version became popular all over Europe, and was the source 
whence Lope de Vega drew his play of Los Castelvines y Montéses 
(The Capulets and Montagus). © 

Although Bandello’s adaptation was known to Shakespeare, he 
unfortunately followed Arthur Brooke’s translation (Romeus and 
Juliet), of Clizia’s poem, and was thus led to omit the fine scenes 
in which Juliet awakes before Romeo expires, and Romeo, after 
drinking the poison, addresses Tybalt’s corpse. 

All these Italian variants seem to have been studied by Calderon, 
as was also Lope de Vega’s Los Castelvines y Monteéses, and they were 
all employed in that portion of his play which he took from Romeo 
and Juliet. 

In Masaccio, the hero, Mariotto Mignanelli, is resident in Sienna, 
and after secretly marrying a lady of the Saraceni family, is banished 
from his native city to Alexandria, for killing another noble in a 
brawl. His wife follows him to Egypt, but on her way thither is 
taken by pirates, and does not reach Alexandria until her husband 
has left it, disguised as a pilgrim, on his returnto Tuscany. Here 
he is recognised, arrested, and executed three days before his wife's 
return home. Finding him dead, she is removed by her uncle to a 
convent, ‘“ where,” to adopt Roscoe’s translation, “ in silent grief she 
daily faded away, and, often calling piteously upon her dear 
husband’s name, not long after expired.” From Masaccio, Calderon 
took the name of Sienna, the secret marriage, and the residence 
and death of his heroine in a convent. 

VoL, 161.—No. 2. ) 
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In Luigi da Porto’s hands the story becomes at once far more 
dramatic, and approaches more nearly to that which we know so 
well. 

He brings before us the faction fights of the Montecchi and 
Capuletti at Verona, Ghibelline families who, as early as 1310, 
served Dante as types of those Imperialists who were oppressed by 
the Guelphs. The Montecchi, says Da Porto, took their name 
from their former residence, Monticoli, near Udine. The feud 
had been partly appeased by Bartolommeo della Scala, when a 
young Montecco, Romeo, goes to a masked ball at Messer Antonio 
Capuletto’s house, at which Giulietta, his host’s danghter, falls in 
love with him. 

Knowing who Romeo is, Giulietta for a time combats her love both 
on account of the enmity between the two houses, and because she 
thinks Romeo is only wooing her to bring her to shame, seeing her 
father would not allow her to wed him. Finally she decides to love 
Romeo, “ having long continually lived between two different moods,” 
allows him to serenade her, and at last, at the risk of his life, to 
climb into her balcony one moonlight night. ‘ And if you were 
caught,” said the lady, “ might you not very easily come by your 
death?” ‘‘ Madam,” replied Romeo, “ certainly I may, very pos- 
sibly, find my death here, and of a surety I shall do co some night or 
other, unless you help me, but seeing I am just as near death every- 
where else as I am here, I seek to die as near you as possible, though 
all the same I would always long to live if that only pleased Heaven 
and you.” 

It is very interesting to compare Shakespeare’s and Calderon’s 
versions of this episode. 


“ Juliet. How cam’st thou hither, tell me, and wherefore ? 

The orchard walls are high and hard to climb ; 
And the place death considering who thou art, 
If any of my kinsmen find thee here. 

Romeo. Alack, there lies more peril in thine eye 
Than twenty of their swords ; look thou but sweet, 
And I am proof against their enmity. 

Juliet. I would not for the world they saw thee here. 

Romeo. I have night’s cloak to hide me from their sight, 
An but thou love me, let them find me here: 
My life were better ended by their hate 
Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love.” 


So Calderon, when his hero Easebio, having, unknown to his 
mistress, Julia, slain Lisardo, her brother, in a duel, seeks refuge in 
her house : 


“ Julia. What meaneth this? Thou in this house? 
Eusebio. The hardness 
Of my ill fortune and my love for thee 
Have set me in this jeopardy. 
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Julia. How then 
Hast thou contrived thine entran:e to these walls, 
And dared a venture madmen deem too mad ? 
Eusebio. Because I fear not death. 
Julia. What is thy purpose ? 
Eusebio. To-day I fain would earn thy favour, Julia, 
That, grateful, thou may’st give my love new life 
And give new keenness to my fond desire. ’ 


Romeo begs her to fly with him, Giulietta refuses, but finally 
consents on condition that he will arrange to marry her in the 
presence of her confessor, Fra Lorenzo da Reggio, a magician 
and a great distiller of simples, who, being a friend of Romeo's, 
agrees to marry them in the hope of making peace in Verona. 
The pair are accordingly married in his confessional during Lent, 
Giulietta having gone there nominally to confession, but shortly 
afterwards, Romeo, who in the meantime has been in the habit 
of visiting his wife secretly at night, kills Tybaldo dei Capuletti 
in endeavouring to part the Montagus and Capulets, is denounced 
by the latter party to the Prince, and is banished to Mantua, whither 
his wife desires to accompany him dressed as a page. Romeo 
refuses, “for it would not please God, my dear soul, were you 
to come with me in any other guise than you would wear if I 
were taking you with me to my own home.” Accordingly Giulietta 
stays on at Verona, arranging to communicate with her husband 
through his servant Pietro, and Romeo departs for Mantua. The 
episode of Count Paris di Lodrone follows, related much as in Shake- 
speare. The scene between Messer Antonio and Gialietta is worth 
transcribing, because it appears to be the source of the dialogue both 
in Romeo and Juliet and La Devocion de la Cruz. 


“«¢ What do you mean?’ said Messer Antonio on her refusal to marry 
the Count; ‘do you wish, then, to go intoa convent ?’ to which she replied, 
‘Sir, I don’t know,’ and at these words burst into floods of tears, on which 
her father said, ‘This I know, that you do not wish it; be at rest on the 
subject, for I intend to have you married to one uf the Counts of Lodrone.’ 
Thereupon the girl, weeping bitterly, replied, ‘This shall never be.’ On 
this Messer Antonio, in a great rage, threatened to beat her if she ever 
dared again to dispute his pleasure, and also if she did not tell him the 
reason for her weeping ; but, as he could not get anything out of her save 
tears, he, though annoyed beyond measure, left her with her mother, although 
he could not make the least conjecture what his daughter had a mind to.” 


She sends a message to Romeo through Pietro that she would rather 
poison herself than yield to such a marriage, and goes to Fra 
Lorenzo for his advice under pretext of confession. She asks him 
for poison, he refuses, but gives her an opiate, and advises her to 
consent to the marriage, but to take the draught and be found in a 
coma on the wedding morning. [rom this point the story proceeds 
nearly as in Shakespeare. The friar sent to Romeo by Friar 
Lawrence fails to deliver his message, whilst Pietro reaches Mantua 
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and tells his master of Giulietta’s death and burial. Romeo at once 
leaves for Verona with a phial of poison in his sleeve, enters the 
vault, clasps Giulietta in his arms, and she awakes. She thinks he 
is Fra Lorenzo and has betrayed her, a hint used with great 
effect by Mira de Messena, Calderon’s predecessor, in his Esclavo del 
Demonio (The Demon's Slave), but Romeo reveals himself, and says 
he has taken poison. She wishes to die with him. He dissuades 
her, but she answers: 


“<«Tf you are to die on account of my pretended death, what ought I to 
do on account of yours, which is only too real? I am only grieved that I 
have not the means of dying before your eyes, and I hate myself because 
I must live so long; but I firmly hope that it will be no long time before 
I shall be your companion in your death, as I have been its cause ;’ and 
when she had with difficulty ended these words she fell down in a dead 
faint.” 


Fra Lorenzo breaks open the vault, Romeo dies, and after 
Giulietta has refused to go into a convent, she falls down dead 
on her lover's corpse. ‘The arrest of the Friar follows. He 
explains everything to the Prince. The Montagus and Capulets are 
reconciled and a monument is raised to the two lovers in the church 
of §. Francesco. 

“Clizia” is a pseudonym for a Venetian noble, the only import- 
ance of whose poem lies in the fact that it makes Juliet awake after 
Romeo's death. 

To Bandello, with whom he was acquainted through French and 
English translations, Shakespeare owes much of his inspiration. It 
was the Bishop of Agen from whom he took the history of Rosaline and 
the scene between Juliet and her nurse after the ball. The descrip- 
tion of Juliet’s hesitation to drink the opiate for fear of awaking 
beside Tybalt’s corpse in the vault is very vigorous, but, as has been 
said, under Brooke’s guidance, Shakespeare omits the finest scene 
of all, one from which Calderon was to borrow much, that, namely, in 
the vault, in which Romeo, while clasping Juliet in his arms, addresses 
Tybalt’s corpse : 


“Tybalt, wherever thou mayest be, thou must know that I did not seek 
to offend thee, but rather intervened in the fray to compose it, and to warn 
thee to withdraw thy men, as I had made mine lay down their arms; but 
thou, who wast full of anger and of thine ancient hatred, tookedst no heed 
of my words but assailedst me with felonious purpose to vent thy rage 
upon me. I was pressed hard by thee, lost my patience, and would not 
draw back a finger’s-breadth, and as I was defending myself, my ill fortune 
willed that I should slay thee. Now I crave thy pardon for the offence 
which I have done thy body ; and the more earnestly because I had already 
become thy kinsman, having but just taken thy cousin to wife. If thou 
longest for vengeance on me, behold thou hast secured it, for what greater 
vengeance canst thou crave than the knowledge that he who slew thee has 
poisoned bimself of his own free will before thine eyes, that of his own 
choice he is dying in thy sight and that he will be buried by thy side. If 
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in life we warred with one another, in death we shall remain at rest from 
strife in one and the same sepulchre.” 

One can imagine how Shakespeare would have worked up this scene 
had he studied it carefully, Some touches in Bandello’s descrip- 
tion of Romeo’s death remind one of Falstaff’s. ‘ He felt himself 
passing uway little by little, and his sight was already almost 
darkened, and his other bodily forces had grown so weak that he 
could no longer hold himself up, so he gave way and let himself fall 
at full length, and, gazing up lovingly in his wife’s eyes, said, ‘ Woe 
is me, my life, I am dying.’” 

The Friar entered, saw Romeo lying with little more of life 
left in him, and said, “ Romeo, my son, what ails thee?” Romeo 
opened his weary eyes, knew him, and said in a faint voice that he 
recommended Juliet to him, that no succour or advice would be 
of any avail to him, and that he repented him of his evil deeds and 
craved pardon for them of him and of God. The hapless lover 
could only pronounce these last words, and strike himself gently on 
the breast, for he had wholly lost his strength, then closed his 
eyes and died. The dying Romeo was to be the model for Calderon’s 
dying Eusebio. 

Shakespeare also leaves out Juliet’s proposal to fly with Romeo in a 
page’s dress, an incident of which the Spanish dramatists make great 
use. 

From Bandello, Romeo and Juliet came on to the Spanish stage 
with Lope de Vega, who follows it very closely in his Castelvines y 
Monteses, a drama which had much influence on Calderon, who in a 
great measure found in it the key to his conception of Juliet. 

Roselo has just met Count Paris in Julia’s presence, and Fesenio, 
Count Paris’ confidant, has proposed to him to kill his rival ; Count 
Paris refuses, and Roselo, turning to his confidant, Marin, says of 
Julia: 

‘“* Who had though* 
That in that angel, Marin, could abide 
Such shifts and changes. Those who dwell in Heaven 
Tell that an angel moves with speed so rare 
That only ‘twixt the rise and set o’ sun 
He can pass from one to the other pole, 
Kither thou feignest or thou art an angel, 
Seeing that in a space of time so brief 
Thou traversest the climes that belt the soul, 
From heaven’s heights e’en to the depths of Hell. 
If thou dost take that vengeance for that I 
Have slain thy cousin, how is’t thou hast not 
Sought vengeance with thy knife, not with thy shame, 
On him who wronged thee, Julia ? 
Marin [gracioso}. Hold thy peace, 
Thou art not wise t’ avenge thyself by words. 
foselo, Can I avenge me by deeds ? 
Marin. Wherefore not 
When thou are come within Ferrara’s walls. 
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Roselo. Well. 
Marin, Wed a Ferrarese. 
Roselo. Well spoke, i’faith. 
Marin. Now march! En avant. 
Roselo. Prithee stay thy steps, 
Stay thee awhile thou ingrate Julia. 
It is the law of Love, he must, perforce, 
Wrong him who e’er hath done a wrong to me.” 


It is interesting to compare Julia’s speeches in the Devocion de la 
Cruz when she finds herself abandoned by Eusebio: 


“ Julia. I am at once bedazed yet stirred with rage ; 
This, ingrate, was thy firmness, these th’ extremes 
Of thy love; or are these th’ extremes of mine ? 
How strange it is that love, which is scarce love, 
Should sway me thus. When with a thousand tears 
Eusebio was beseeching me, I left him. 
Yet now because he leaves me I beseech him. 
Such are we women that, against our wish, 
We ofttimes choose that very sought-for thought, 
By which we would give pleasure, shall not give it. 
Let no one love us well, an he would win us, 
For when we're loved we scorn, when hated, love. 
I grieve not that he loved me not, I grieve 
Only because he leaves me.” 


And her furious outburst when she finds herself shut out from the 
convent beyond hope of retarp. 


“Tis thus that ye deny me hope of entrance 
Within your gates: yet I believe, forsooth, 
When I, repentant, would return, I cannot. 
Well, seeing ye refuse me thus mercy, 

A woman driven desperate, my deeds 

Shall make the very Heavens quake, amazed, 
Bid the world tremble, be our age’s wonder, 
Fill Sin with horror, Hell itself with dread.” 


They contrast strongly with Friar Lawrence’s words, which are 
the key to Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, and likewise, in some 
degree, to Calderon’s Lusebio : 


“ Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied, 

And vice’s sometimes by virtue dignified. 

Within the infant rind of this small flower 

Poison hath residence and med’cine power, 

For this being smelt with that part cheers, each part 
Being tasted, slays all senses with the heart. 

Two such opposed foes encamp them still 

In man as well as herbs, grace and rude will, 

And where the worser is predominant, 

Full soon the canker death eats up that plant.” 


Lope de Vega’s play in its first two acts is not dissimilar to 
Shakespeare, and one or two farther extracts from it may be of 
interest. 
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When Roselo Montés in the Ball Scene is admired by Julia 
Castlevin, he says : 


“Heaven! why was I born a Montagu ? 
Would that I had been born a Castelvin, 
Though such a birth had cost Heaven too dear.” 


Julia declares her love for Roselo by flirting with his rival Otavio, 
so as to be overheard by him: 


“ Otavio. When you turned your back to me, 
Your face to my enemy, 
Surely, I might think to thee 
I was hateful, Julia. 
That I hate you this I show 
In such fashion I would throw 
All that I to fortune owe 
Gladly to the wind for thee. 

Roselo [aside]. Julia says all this for me.” 


The Garden Scene, which served as a model for Calderon, is also 
worth quoting. 
When Roselo enters as @ gallant : 


“ Julia. I would thou knewest that I know 
And that it pains me heartily 
That thou art who thou art and I 
Am who I am, so that I now 
Have lost my judgment, and I curse 
The sad decree of fate perverse 
Which doomed me Castelvin when thou 
Wast born a Montagu adverse.” 


Roselo tells “‘My loved adversary, Light of the world thou 
hatest,” that he can never cease to love her. She bids him do so. 


“ Julia. Stay thy tongue, repeat not ever 

‘Julia mine.’ I fear thy accents 
‘Will work in me that thou willest, 
For the name, by others’ lips framed 
In glad tones, moves and softens me ; 
But say, now that thou hast spoken, 
How thou canst address or see me, 
What thy purpose, what thine intent, 
What seek’st thou, what dost thou strive for ? 

Roselo. That we may, sweet life of mine eyes, 
In secret wed one another. 

Julia. How I tremble to see thee here. 

Roselo. What fear’st thou ? 

Julia, A thousand sorrows.” 


In the third act the reconciliation is brought about between the 
Capulets and Montagus in a a somewhat original fashion. Both 
Julia and Roselo have escaped from the vault and taken refuge, 
disguised as peasants, in a farmhouse on the road from Verona to 
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Antonio’s castle. Her father, thinking her dead, has advised his 
brother Theobaldo to give his own daughter to Count Paris in 
her place, and the whole party meet at this very farmhouse to 
discuss the project in the presence of Dorotea, Julia’s confidant, and 
of Antonio’s young bride, Teodora, Julia overhears them and bursts 
into the room. Antonio thinks it is her ghost. 


“ Julia. This shall not be, thou traitor to two women. 
Dorotea. Is this Julia ? 
Teodora. It is. 
Julia. Let no one fly. 
My father, see that I am flesh and blood. 
Come back, my uncle! Father, come thou back ! 
Teodora. What wilt thou of us? Prithee, Julia, say ? 
Count. Tell me, my wife, what wilt thou then of us? 
Julia. Thine I am not, Count Paris, for I am 
Roselo’s. 
Count. Do not think I love thee now, 
Nor even wish to see thee. 
Julia. I’m alive. 
Antonio. If thou’rt alive, and if thy soul is safe, 
Come tell us why thou comest? Wilt thou we 
Should yet another time perform thy funeral ? 
Julia. Iam alive, seeing my deathlike death, 
Was but the work of an o’er-virtuous drug 
Roselo brought me here! Come, speak, my husband, 
For now thou can’st. 
Roselo. I tore her from her tomb, 
And thus she is my wife by double ties. 
Yount. And I say, too, that by yet other twain, 
We rightly owe her to him. 
Antonio. Give thy hand 
To Roselo and clasp me in thine arms.” 


It is also a feature of Lope de Vega’s play that Julia defends 
Roselo when he is accused of murdering Otavio, who had attacked 
him the first, a point on which Arthur Brooke’s Romeus and Juliet 
also lays great stress. 

Of Los Bandos de Verona (The Exiles of Verona), a poor work 
by D. F. de Rojas Zorrilla, it is unnecessary to speak in detail, as 
it is posterior to Calderon’s, but here, too, Julia escapes from the 
vault, disguised as a man, and turns bandit. She is finally stabbed 
by her father, who makes her lover think he has killed her, but 
her death, in the end, becomes the means of reconciling the 
Montagus and Capulets. 

One passage of Arthur Brooke’s Romeus and Juliet, which formed 
the direct source of Shakespeare’s play, is worth quoting from its 
very striking resemblance to Julia's speech to Eusebio after learning 
that he has killed her brother Lisardo. Juliet, speaking to Romeus 
of Tybalt’s death, says : 


“T little weened you would have sought occasion how 
By such a haynous act to break the peace and eke your voice 
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Whereby your bright renown all whole yclipsed is, 

And I unhappy, husbandles, of comfort robbed and blisse, 

But if you did so much the blood of Capel thyrst, 

Why have you often spared myne? Myne might have 
quenched it first.” 


We have now seen how the story of Zomeo and Juliet had been 
handled by Calderon’s predecessors, when he decided, as a young 
student of nineteen, to take its incidents as threads on which to 
hang what is probably the finest of his dramas. 

When we remember that he was already preparing himself at 
Salamanca for the career of a soldier in the Netherlands, that at 
Salamanca lived many highly educated English Catholic refugees, 
and that Romeo and Juliet had before 1619 appeared as a quarto 
pamphlet in at least three editions (1597, 1599, 1609), it is no stretch 
of imagination to suppose that in the course of his studies he may 
have become acquainted with Shakespeare’s play. Although Italian 
was the international language of the time, English mercenaries 
and traders abounded in the Netherlands, and a knowledge of 
English was no doubt a substantial recommendation to employment 
in the service of the Archdukes, whilst, as will be seen, the coinci- 
dences between Calderon and Shakespeare are too great to be 
accounted for merely on the supposition that both took their 
material from Bandello, Luigi da Porto, and Masaccio Salernitano. 

But for the treatment of his theme, Calderon was forced to 
adopt a widely different method from that of Shakespeare. In 
England, especially in the earlier days of Elizabeth, there was much 
that recalled the life of medieval Italy. The suppression by 
Henry VII. of the households of the nobles who in the previous 
century had carried on their private wars in every county in England 
was of comparatively recent date, and traditions of the fierce con- 
flicts between the Berkeleys and their rival, Lord de Lisle, must 
still have been vivid in the Gloucestershire of Shakespeare’s youth. 
The revolution that had placed Mary on the throne had been brought 
about by the great families very much in the way in which the 
factions of the Orsini and the Colonna controlled the choice of a 
Roman Conclave, and even in Shakespeare’s manhood, the abortive 
rising of Essex was but a last flicker of the old feudal methods. 
Consequently, to an English audience, such a mainspring for action 
as the feud between the Capulets and Montagus was perfectly 
intelligible. Again, in England, as in the Italy of the Middle Ages, 
the individual character was far less shackled and, therefore, far less 
given to passing from extreme to extreme than it was in the Spain 
of the seventeenth century. Government was comparatively free 
and the Inquisition had never frozen men’s souls into ice, which 
when it did thaw, overflowed like a boiling torrent. Before the 
sixteenth century, woman, except at Venice, was not confined to a 
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harem but took her place in social life. Consequently, although 
characters in medizeval Italy, as in Elizabethan England, were far 
more subject to violent outbreaks of feeling, openly expressed by 
word and deed, than they are now, a modified form of self-control 
was @ virtue common to most classes under the highest. The horrible 
deeds of revenge for which Italy became notorious were, save possibly 
in Romagna, rare before the middle of the fifteenth century. Dante 
names, at most, five. 

Far other was the case in Spain in 1620. Since the age of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and the suppression of the free life of the 
cities in the War of the Communidades, life for the individual had 
gone out of Castille. The colonisation of America, the unsuccessful 
wars in Flanders, the struggle with the Corsairs in the Mediter- 
ranean, had provided careers outside their fatherland for the bolder 
spirits, but at home the tyranny of the centralised government, and 
its erst tool (now master), the Inquisition, had crushed all inde- 
pendent life into one narrow mould. In England and France the 
nobles, as the Civil War, the Revolution of 1688, and the Fronde 
were to show in the next reigns, were still personages who could 
maintain opinions contrary to those of their King, if need be with 
the sword. In Spain the reigns of Philip II. and Philip III. had 
reduced the Duke of Infantado or the Dake of Ossuna, who had 
once been mighty independent forces, to the places of Court 
automata, The work of the police of the Inquisition and of the 
Confessional was completed in domestic life by the jealously guarded 
harem system, which had turned the women, who had once been 
the counsellors and equals of their husbands in times of chivalry, 
into the suspected playthings of their lords and masters. A Cid 
Campeador could speed a Doiia Elvira and a Doiia Sol to their 
husbands with the parting counsel : 


“ Be in naught shame-faced or cowardly, 
Fear God only, seeing your father 
Is the good Cid Campeador.” 


A Curcio, forcing a Julia into the cloister against her will, could 
answer her resistance with a 
6c No, 
My pleasure only whether it be just, 
Or it be unjust must thou take as thine.” 

A “Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,” or a ‘“‘ Madame de Sainte- 
Croix” would have been all but impossible in Spaiv, outside the 
cloister, in the reign of Philip III. At most she might be repre- 
sented by a virago Countess of Lemos or by a Sor Maria de Agreda, 
whose mystic visions of transcendental holiness could do little to 
influence the real condact of life. 

To such a world Romeo and Juliet, as reproduced in Shakespeare, 
would have been unintelligible. The faction fights, the family 
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hatreds of Verona, were not represented in a Madrid where Law 
and Court intrigue took the place of the Right of the Stronger Hand, 
Romeo would have been lodged as a “suspect” in the prisons of the 
Holy Office, Juliet would have been penning hymns to the Virgin in 
some Carmelite cell. In three ways only was an independent life 
of action possible, even in private spheres, in the Spain of the seven- 
teenth century: that of a Caballero, jealous of the point of honour, who 
often in practice degenerated into a bravo or a swashbuckler ; that of 
a highwayman ; and that of a mystic, whether male or female, who 
if, like the hero of the parable, he once gave entrance anew to the 
devils whom he had chased away, might well say with Eusebio: 


“Since my cruel fate 
Has brought me here to be a bandit’s captain, 
My crimes shall be as countless as my griefs.” 


Love alone then was not sufficient to render Calderon’s play 
palatable. It required a stronger motive. 
Husert READE. 


(To be concluded.) 











CANCER TREATMENT THEORETICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 


Any ONE who has given attention to all the circumstances surrounding 
cancer and its treatment is forced to the conclusion that little or 
no progress has been made towards prevention or cure. ‘The 
prevalent opinion is that the only hope for the cancer patient lies 
in early operation; yet those who have operated most frequently on 
cancer are the first to lose faith inthis measure. As an alternative 
to operation there is but little offered that is of any practical value. 
Medical science is completely baffled. The pronouncement of the 
new volumes of the Lncyclopedia Britannica, presumably the latest 
word that can be said on the subject, is an admission of failure ; and 
Dr. Alfred Wolff,in the Nineteenth Century and After for June last, 
says, “that the only hope of relief is to be found in the complete 
removal of the growth at an early stage, and that the disease is not 
to be cured, or its progress stayed, by any means at the disposal of 
medical science”; while Mr. J. Holt Schooling, in the Fortnightly 
Review for August, speaks of cancer as that “ hideous disease, whose 
cause seems to be unknown to science.” But should it be said that 
there are no means at our disposal to stay the progress of cancer, 
or effect its cure? It would indeed seem as if a study of this dis- 
ease at close quarters has militated against that breadth of view 
which is so necessary to its right understanding. The following up 
of side issues, which are so apt to be misleading, has brought about 
a confusion of mind which hinders the formation of true conclu- 
sions. The investigators cannot see the wood for the trees. Let 
us find out at what conclusions concerning it any one who has not 
thus engaged cancer at close quarters, but who brings to its con- 
sideration an unbiassed mind, acquainted to some extent with the 
laws which physically govern unorganised and physiologically govern 
organised matter, is forced to arrive. It is not our purpose here, 
however, to consider in detail the various treatments of cancer, 
which may be studied by those interested in the subject in any 
standard work, and an idea formed as to their futility. We wish 
rather to point out where, in our opinion, the grasp of medical 
science fails with regard to this disease, and in what direction alone 
it is to be hoped that advance can be made. 

But if no advance has been made in cancer treatment, an advance 
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has certainly been made in diagnosis. The researches which led to 
the discovery of bacterial action in disease made it possible to 
establish at least a working hypothesis regarding the genesis of 
cancer, while later still the discovery of the character of the cells in 
most cancer growths helps us, perhaps, further to form an idea of its 
nature. That cancer is due to some form of unicellular life exist- 
ing at the expense of organised cells (tissues) few will now doubt; 
but as to the nature and origin of this unicellular growth there are 
almost as many theories as there are cancer investigators. Some 
maintain that the cause of cancer is bacterial: that there is a cancer 
germ which, obtaining a lodgment in the system, grows at its 
expense like any other pathogenic bacterium ; while others-deny 
this, and say that cancer is due to a disorganisation of organised 
cells which, proliferating at an abnormal rate, lose their useful and 
organised character, and, becoming free, escape from their proper 
seat of action and invade and destroy the surrounding tissues. 
These two theories of cancer origin are the only theories worthy of 
consideration. 

When we review all that is to be urged in support of the hypo- 
theses of cancer origin, and bring to bear on the question all the 
analogies that will fit the case, it seems to us that cancer must 
arise in somewhat the following way: There is to begin with in the 
system of the future cancer subject, from some cause or combination 
of causes, a low state of cel] vitality. Any one with cells—those 
sentient, almost rational, microscopical specks of living protoplasm, 
the only living things of the body (all other biological manifestations 
being merely mechanical)——in this weakened state who long enough 
escapes other diseases is a probable cancer subject. Let there but come 
an injury to'any part or organ of the body of such a person, and we 
have in perfection all the elements necessary for cancer development. 
The injury, be it due to a blow, a bruise, a tampered-with sore, a 
prolonged irritation, or to the over-use or disuse of an organ, destroys 
some of the cells of the tissues of the part, and weakens the rest of 
the tissues around the part to a greater degree than are the tissues 
of the rest of the body. Pathogenic bacteria are able to effect a 
lodgment among these super-weakened cells, and to prey upon them. 
If the patient were in a normal state of cell-health, the reinforce- 
ments and extra nourishment sent to the part would enable the 
local cells to soon dispose of the invading bacteria, and the part 
would be renewed and healed (how many a knock and wound do we 
receive from childhood to old age with but passing injury). But 
the cells of the system of such a person are so badly nourished, and 
so weak, that they are unable to heal the sore, or it, if healed, 
breaks out again on the slightest provocation. We have now a 
more or less persistent sore which is of an ordinary bacterial nature, 
and which has not, as yet, assumed the true cancer character. Nor 
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need it necessarily ever lose its bacterial nature, though in cases of 
any length of standing it may do so, and “ turn into cancer,” as 
popular insight has expressed it. Let us try to imagine how this 
comes about. 

When any part of the body is injured it is the special duty of 
the cells and tissues surrounding that part to carry out the work of 
defence and repair. When, as we have seen, the cell-system is 
under tone, this work of protection and repair cannot be, or is with 
difficulty, carried out, for the bacteria which invade the part live at 
the expense of the cells, preventing repair and keeping the patho- 
logical process active. Day after day, month after month, it may 
even be year after year, the local organised cells (tissues) endeavour 
to do the work allotted to them ; but with all the help they can get 
from the vitiated cell-community they are unable to make headway. 
Millions of messages are sent along the nerves to and from the 
affected part for help and direction, until at last—and could it be 
wondered at ?—these nerves, worn out with unceasing activity, fail 
to act, and are unable longer to adequately direct the organised cells 
under their control. The local cells, wearied with their fruitless 
combats against the invaders, despairing, as it were, of success, and 
having no work that they can do (their kingdom being in a state of 
anarchy and the invaders supreme), but being fit for work in that 
they have been better nourished than their fellows at the general 
expense, and being now less under, or altogether free from control, 
break away from all organisation, lose their peaceful character, over- 
run the neighbouring tissues, and begin a work of pillage and 
destruction upon them. We have then a true cancer. But such 
chaos reigns in the parts that it is difficult to say what goes on in 
them, though we are justified in assuming that cells which were 
formerly organised into tissue with special duties to perform have 
now retrograded in specialisation and become free cells, and, assuming 
the characteristics of pathogenic unicellular life, act in every way 
like bacteria, follow their own devices, and are influenced only by 
the two impulses of unicellular bodies to feed and to multiply—or 
the one impulse to feed, for feeding regulates their reproduction, in 
that the volume of a body varies as the cube of its linear dimensions, 
while the surface varies but as the square. Extra nourishment 
coming to these cells, they thus must split up and reproduce at a 
greater rate than normally, and having got the upper hand of the 
organised cells in numbers and in strength, they will keep the upper 
hand until such time as, if ever, the organised cells are so far 
increased in vitality as to be able to reduce them again to subjection 
or exterminate them. While acting like bacteria and destroying 
their fellow-organised cells, and eating further and further into sur- 
rounding tissues, and even breaking out in fresh parts, they still retain 
their cell characteristics and can be recognised wherever they go. 
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There are now two sets of enemies instead of one which must be 
fought and beaten before the cancer growth can be arrested and the 
tumour absorbed. ‘There are the bacteria, perhaps of several 
varieties, which live in the sore and have lived in it from the first 
and kept it active, and which a not very great degree of added cell- 
vitality would have sufficed to overcome. But besides these there 
are now to be eontended against the organised cells, which have 
become free and cannibal, and which have increased the chaos of 
and superadded anarchy to the parts. To account for these latter— 
to reduce them again to subjection—and so be in a position to 
attack the invading bacteria, must be for the organised cells a far 
more serious matter—a task of supreme difficulty. And that is why 
cancer has proved so hard to cure—heretofore incurable by man 
and only curable when nature herself took the matter in hand; 
because the work that has to be done for the cell-community ere 
these retrograde steps can be reversed is so stupendous, and the time 
and patience that must be expended so great, that no cancer inves- 
tigator has yet made an adequate attempt at cure in this way, or 
indeed seems ever to have thought that cure can lie only in this 
direction. Such a theory of the origin and nature of various cancer 
growths is the only one we can imagine that will fit in with all the 
known facts about the disease. But whether cancer be due to 
bacterial action, or to free cell action, or, as we think, to a combina- 
tion of the two (and to one of these three we may be sure it is due), 
the cure procedure will, in any case, be the same. What is that 
procedure? In a word it is cell-vitalisation. 

We take it for granted that there is no necessity to explain the 
fundamental principles of life. As old age draws on, vital forces 
decrease and cell-vitality grows ever less. It will then be readily 
seen how it comes about that cancer is a disease of middle or 
advanced life. But no amount of natural decay of the physical 
powers, which in a man whose wisdom or whose life-conditions keep 
his body in sound health is extremely slow, will ever admit of cancer 
development unless there be superadded further cell-debility induced 
by outside causes which, as life advances, are abundantly at hand, 
when easier circumstances, or the help of children, or inclination 
dispose to less and less activity. Chief among these causes, we would 
say, are over-sedentariness, over-work, mental anxiety, under- 
nourishment, mistaken nourishment, impure air, want of sleep and 
rest, and insufficient outdoor life and recreation, all or any of which 
spell mal-nutrition for the cell-system. A cancer patient may look 
well-nourished and healthy, but before there could possibly have 
been cancer growth in the system there must have been cell-vitiation 
of some kind or other. The sluggish cells are deficient in some 
essential or essentials which they should have to make them healthy, 
or are loaded with something which makes them unhealthy; and 
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the only hope of recovery lies in removing the cause of cell debility, 
and in leading the patient back, by all natural means at disposal, to 
a state of sound health, when it will follow that the cancer will 
become healed as certainly as that healthy tissue results from a 
healthy life and that germs and free cells disappear before healthy 
tissue. The almost certain recurrence of cancer, although every 
trace of the disease has been removed by early operation, is enough 
to show that the mischief does not lie in the sore, but in some 
vitiated state of the patient’s system. And if upon a rare occasion 
cancer does not recur after operation, it can only be explained by 
assuming that hope returning raises the patient’s mental and 
physical tone, while the amelioration in his condition permits more 
healthy habits of life, all of which produce an amount of cell 
vitalisation sufficient to prevent a recurrence. 

The causes which bring about this state of cell debility are, then, 
the matters requiring our closest attention. If statistics of cancer 
distribution indicate anything, they indicate that where life is lived 
closest to nature cancer is rarest, and where life is most artificially 
lived it is most prevalent. Cancer is but a protest of nature against 
the ways of civilisation, and is one of the scourges which recall man 
to a more natural existence. It is due to habits of life which bring 
about a general and persistent lowering of cell vitality and mal- 
nutrition of the whole system—errors which no knife, or medicine, 
or injection, or electrical appliance can rectify. There are no 
. miracles to be wrought in nature, and yet some people can believe 
in the cure of cancer by the application of violet leaves or X rays! 
Though, indeed, it is conceivable that cancer might be cured by an 
application of note-paper, or by the taking of a well-known cancer 
nostrum which has been proved to be pure water, if the patient could 
be induced to believe in its efficacy and hope thereby be restored, and 
the level of his physical vigour be thus raised. 

Of all the causes which bring about that state of health which 
disposes to cancer, want of sufficient exercise—an indolent life—is, 
we think, the most prolific; hence the vastly greater cancer mor- 
tality among women than among men. A myriad years’ enforced 
exercise during man’s evolution and struggle for existence has pro- 
duced a body which, to be kept healthy, must be exercised. No 
one can long remain in a state of good health who has not an 
amount of open-air exercise equivalent to, perhaps, a five or six 
miles walk each day, but must soon become subject to petty illnesses 
and liable to develop serious disease. ‘There result from sufficient 
outdoor exercise, if not too heavily counteracted by some faulty 
habit of life, good appetite, good assimilation and metabolism, good 
breathing, good oxygenation, good sleep, good elimination of waste 
products—all resulting in thorough nutrition and sound health. Body 
density, which is the opposite of flabbiness, and which can be 
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acquired only through exercise, almost invariably bears a direct 
relationship to good health. Excessive exercise, however, or over- 
work, will jast as surely produce the devitalised cell-state, which is 
a forerunner of cancer. But it is bootless to look, as some do, for 
cancer causes in beer, or in surrounding trees and water. If beer- 
drinkers are more subject to cancer than are wine-drinkers, then it 
is because the habits of life of beer-drinkers are more conducive to 
the production of the cancer diathesis than are the habits of wine- 
drinkers or non-drinkers. Excessive beer-drinking is usually a 
habit of the laziest of the people, and of the most populous and 
most artificial centres ; and excessive beer-drinking, as excess of any 
kind, is bad for the physical powers. But it cannot be thought 
that there is anything in the beer to cause cancer; nor is it 
imaginable that there is anything on trees or in stagnant or running 
water to convey the disease. Again, if people living in heavily- 
wooded districts and by river valleys are frequently subject to cancer, 
then it is owing to some detrimental habits which life in these parts 
induces, or to some elemeni or vitalising force which it fails to 
supply. For instance, those living shut in by trees fail to get that 
amount of sunshine and of those energising breezes which are so 
necessary to our physical well-being; and being surrounded by 
woods and water leads to a cramped and more or less confined and 
subdued life. We must look to the ways of the people—as to how 
they live, eat, sleep, work, and play—if we are to arrive at a 
knowledge of their susceptibility to cancer. 

Nor are there any better results to be obtained by trying to find 
the cause of cancer in the rheumatic diathesis, or in a deficiency of 
thyroid gland product, or in meat eating, or in excess of salt in the 
system, or in a deficiency of chlorine in the system, or in geological 
formation or climatic conditions. Cell debility in any form or 
deficiency in any particular is sufficient, if long enough continued, to 
favour cancer development; but to hunt for a general cancer cause 
in these by-paths is a waste of time. When cell debility supervenes 
a smoker is liable to lip or tongue cancer, a woman to cancer of the 
breast, a chimney-sweeper to cancer of another part. Each develops 
the disease in the most assailed—the most vulnerable place, ‘The 
chain snaps at its weakest link. One would almost think, judging 
from the methods employed, and the treatments from which results 
are expected, that medical science had never heard of physiology. 
Cancer is universal, and so we must find a cause of or predisposer 
to it which is universal also. That predisposer is cell debility— 
brought about by any of a hundred and one widely differing causes. 

We may be permitted to judge then from the foregoing con- 
siderations, and from others which apply to the case, that cancer is 
both preventable and curable, and that it is neither hereditary nor 
contagious. That it is preventable will go without saying if, as it 
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does, cell vitality wards off or arrests and disperses any manifestation 
of bacterial or free-cell activity, That cancer is curable by natural 
means we have every right to infer from inferences drawn from all 
the facts and circumstances which surround this and other diseases 
of cell debility: Nature herself unaided cures cancer—very rarely, 
it is true, for she seldom gets the chance, but it is an admitted fact 
that she does cure it—and shows us that there is nothing inherent 
in cancer growths that cannot be overcome. Medical ecience pro- 
fesses itself unable to say bow nature cures cancer, and fails to see 
that cell vitalisation, and cell vitalisation alone, can and does bring 
about such results. The progress of cancer and other forms of 
malignant growth is often arrested for considerable periods. Such 
arrestments could have been effected only by temporary improve- 
ments in the physical condition of the patients, and if such improve- 
ments had been increased and continued cures would have resulted. 
Cancer has always been looked upon as incurable, has been approached 
from that standpoint, and consequently has heretofore proved to be in- 
curable by man. We may rest assured that cancer isnot hereditary,and 
that if two or more members of the same family become cancerous it is 
because a disposition to similar habits of life has descended to them, 
or because similar conditions of living and like circumstances have 
brought about cell starvation in each. That cancer is not contagious 
in the ordinary sense of the term we may, from its nature, take for 
granted, even if we were unaware that there are no clear cases on 
record of cancer infection. If certain houses or certain well-defined 
areas are more frequent cancer Joci than others, it can only be 
because life conditions in these places produce a state of health 
favourable to cancer development. We could imagine that cancer 
might be contagious, or communicable from one person to another in 
the same way as feathers might be communicated from a person 
tarred and feathered to another person tarred to receive them. Or 
as a boil or other sore might be communicated to a person in poor 
health by some of the pus being scratched into his skin. But there 
can be no danger of cancer infection to any person in good health, 
and no more danger to a person in poor health, we think, of taking 
cancer from a previous cancer growth than there is of developing it 
from any non-cancerous sore, or of having it begun by bacteria 
which everywhere abound. We are not to draw the conclusion, as 
has been done, that cancer is contagious from the fact that domestic 
servants and nurses have a high percentage of cases; but rather is 
it matter for surprise, considering the unhealthy indoor life they 
lead, that really so few in these classes are cancerous, 

The probable measures to be used for cure remain to be consi- 
dered. That the progress of cure will be slow—a fight against the 
very uprootings of nature—is certain, and that a prolonged treat- 
ment, such as has never yet been attempted, must be undertaken. 
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When a person becomes afflicted with cancer he abandons all hope, 
and literally sits down under the blow. He gives up healthy habits, 
and is encouraged by medical adviser and friends alike to lapse into 
that very state of inaction which most surely undermines his remain- 
ing strength, fosters the disease, and hurries him to the grave. 
Instead of harping upon despair a note of hopefulness must be 
struck ; a period of activity and stern fight must be entered upon ; 
all such means must be employed as will re-establish health condi- 
tions, regenerate and nourish the system, and thus restore an 
adequate measure of healthy cell energy, while a new period of 
physical development must be entered upon, Exercise, rest, fresh 
air, freedom from worry, a regulated life, nourishing food, and 
sufficient sleep will be the surest means to these ends. Change of 
scene and surroundings would materially aid the patient by lifting 
him mentally and physically out of the grooves in which his illness 
had developed. Regulated open-air exercise, which is the first 
principle of health, will, we are convinced, prove to be the sheet- 
anchor of the cancer specialist of the future. It must, however, be 
such exercise as is suited to the patient’s physical condition, aud be 
given after a full knowledge of his past life and habits, But it 
comes to one as a surprise the amount of graduated exercise the very 
oldest people, even if previously inactive, can take, with beneficial 
results. The exercise undertaken by the cancer patient, after 
sufficient rest to counteract any previous excesses, should be very 
gentle at first, but gradually increasing week by week both in dura- 
tion and intensity until fairly hard work is administered, as the 
surest means of restoring general good health. ‘To exercise and the 
other means mentioned above must be added every possible aid to 
cell vitalisation. Baths will no doubt increase healthy skin action, 
circulation, and functional activity, and in this way aid some of the 
organs in ridding the system of waste products. ‘The sore might, 
where possible, be kept clean by the use of a non-irritant antiseptic 
lotion such as that of boracic acid. All depressing influences must 
be removed from, and all energising influences supplied to the 
patient. Amid happy surroundings the days should fly past in 
pleasant employments and laborious pleasures ; so that by night the 
patient, with feelings of tired contentment, would be eager for bed 
and sleep. Under such conditions, given a favourable case, health 
must return, and a continuance of cancer and such enormities be 
rendered impossible. But it is not hinted that all cancers, advanced 
as well as early, will surely be cured by these means; every con- 
sideration, however, will call for early treatment before much struc- 
tural damage has been done. 

It is then by the increase of the physical powers that internal 
and inaccessible cancer growths, as well as more accessible growths 
—for energised cells can as readily work in the most intimate recesses 
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of the system as at the surface—are to be removed. But let us 
remember that the patient must strenuously persist ere he can hope 
to see his cancer tumour becoming reduced, and finally absorbed and 
healed. Months of a regulated healthy life will be necessary for the 
making up of radical defects. 

As there is needed, and needed alone, in the case of consumption, 
or even deep-seated tuberculosis of the bones and other parts, cell 
vitalisation to arrest and overcome the disease, and as it is hopeless 
to expect to cure consumption by injection of any serum, or by any 
medicine, or other means whatsoever while the cell system remains 
debilitated, so in the case of cancer we must, it will be found, have 
cell vitalisation before we can hope to reverse and overcome the 
pathological process. We can never get rid of cancer diathesis with 
the knife. 

The arrest of malignant growths for considerable periods in some 
patients, the comparatively slow rate of growth in others, and the 
cure of cancer by nature unaided, can be explained only by cell 
vitalisation. Every pathological and physiological analogy convinces 
us that cancer is curable, while every analogy convinces us also that 
by such means as lead to cell vitalisation and by such means alone 
will it ever be cured. We are not, however, in a position to prove 
our theories, but must leave the testing of their truth to others. 


JAMES ARTHUR GIBSON. 





TELEPATHY AND GHOSTS. 


As fast as any set of circumstances that requires scientific attention 
has been studied and its details mastered, fresh objects attract intelli- 
gent minds. The doctrine of the survival of the fittest ;. of the 
formation of new species and new genera by the development of the 
most marvellous capacities, has led men to observe even themselves ; 
and the discovery of visualisation, existent in many men (but 
apparently not in all) by Galton, is one of the doorways to the 
study of telepathy. 

Mr. Greenwood, in his article upon ‘Telepathy and Ghosts” in 
the WESTMINSTER REVIEW for September, has taken an attitude 
towards the facts from which telepathy has been deduced, that can 
only be compared to the Church of Rome’s treatment of the dis- 
coveries of Galileo. Fortunately, his opening assertion that human 
credulity and human falsehood are illimitable put him out of court. 
Mr. Greenwood practises as a barrister now, but no courts of law 
could exist in an atmosphere such as he presumes exists. Judges 
would then imitate a sorely puzzled military officer in India, and 
compel the Bar to abide the spin of a coin, and find their resource- 
falness and their credulous belief in the pliability of counsel rewarded 
by ejection from their posts. Seriously, not all men are liars—even if 
they were such, yet the true kernel of their story could be ascertained 
by cross-examination. In India, where testimony is very partial, this 
is the case, The writer regrets, by the way, that on the only occa- 
sion he heard a ghost mentioned in a law conrt in India the matter led 
to nothing. The counsel for the defence in a prosecution for criminal 
trespass asked the prosecutor why he delayed making his complaint 
for aday. He answered that on his way to the police station in the 
gloaming he meta ghost, He seemed to speak the truth, as far as 
his impression went, and the matter was hardly one to lie about. 
His counsel interfered with the witty question, ‘“‘ Had the ghost said 
anything to him about the case?” and the other pleader dropped 
the matter. 

Before referring to the line of cross-examination that Mr. Green- 
wood indicates he would take in these cases from Mr. Lang’s book 
that he has selected, it is well to admit that in one instance—Lord 
Brougham’s—he has picked a sutficient hole as far as the contem- 
poraneous death of Lord Brougham’s visitant goes. The writer 
finds that a reference to the Indian lists for 1798-99 and 1804 
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shows that of the four Company’s writers, two of them Scotch, whose 
name began with G. and who went to India at the time Lord 
Brougham’s friend went out, all four survived until 1804. How- 
ever, there is an apparently trustworthy case culled by Mr. Myers 
from the Psychical Research collection where a gentleman who 
wished for advice from a lady friend—a frame of mind very credit- 
able to his good sense—appeared to the lady at Cairo. He was in 
England at the time, but his apparition was seen by a young lady 
whom the friend was chaperoning and who slept with her. The 
roomwas barricaded and inaccessible. 

The poodle story appears to be a very natural instance of suggest- 
ibility in five doggy people. These all sub-consciously noticed a 
faint hint of savage anger lurking under the first-class manners of 
their poodle. That domestic tyrant had suffered from what he 
chose to believe to be a want of consideration. Suggestibility is, of 
course, the foundation of hypnotism. Mr. Greenwood never mentions 
hypnotism as a source of hallucination in the sane, yet this fact has 
been demonstrated millions of times. 

The writer believes that telepathy and hypnotism at a distance 
are very closely connected. In telepathy the train bas been laid 
for years. In hypvotism it is said that only five or six attempts are 
generally necessary to “load the subject up.” The writer is certain 
that there have been many cases of combined, or, at al] events, con- 
secutive attacks upon suggestible people—-on the late Laurence Oli- 
phant, for instance—an attack by which extraordinary and pernicious 
results were sought and obtained by scoundrels. Some of these 
must have taken years of preparation. A person hypnotised is 
slightly weaker ever after. Mr. Myers’ assertion that the spirits, 
whose existence he very superfluously predicates, are all beneficent 
would apply to the very numerous and well attested cases of telepathic 
apparitions but not to the cases of criminal hypnotism admitted by 
some theosophists to exist. The writer hopes that as independence 
of thought produces those good interests Professor William James 
mentions, that ward off hypnotism, so warmer and freer sympathy will 
increase the force of telepathy. Apparitions from such a sympathy 
may have led to the story of Castor and Pollux, or of St. James of 
Galicia fighting in the ranks of their worshippers. There are, of 
course, no spirits, and revelation attested by the reform of society by 
Christianity makes us believe in the resurrection of the dead, an 
idea conformable to our notions of continuity and natural justice. 

The writer bears witness to the two following cases. His ‘‘ chum ” 
in India cried out aloud in the middle of the night. He asked him 
what was the matter and was told it was abad dream. By the next 
mail news came that the young Highlander’s sister had taken a 
mortal illness, -and he said he had seen herdying in his dream. He 
certainly spoke the truth. She actually died soon after.. Here 
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Mr. Greenwood’s opinion, expressed in a note to Dr. Weatherley’s 
book, shows its incorrectness. The young Highlander, and perhaps 
the writer, were the better for the occurrence, so that good was done 
by such a vision. Dr. Weatherley, it may be noted, excepts ‘‘ ex- 
perimental telepathy,” that is, hypnotism at a distance, from the 
strictures he passes on spontaneous telepathy—telepathy proper 
arising incidentally. : 

The writer has a further personal experience of telepathy in the 
appearance—a gayer one—at the moment he awoke of a young lady 
whom he had known very well in India. He was in the South of 
France and she was still in India, where she married within a few 
days of this occurrence. She probably connected the writer in her 
mind with the tragical death of a gentleman she had been engaged 
to—that is, if she thought of him consciously at all—there are 
several telepathic occurrences where there was no conscious thought. 
The writer had not seen the young lady for nearly two years, and 
had only thought of her (on seeing a namesake of hers) once in the 
preceding fifteen months—about eight months before the vision. 
The time corresponded to tiffin-time in India. The writer returned 
the smile in a natural or conventional manner, looked a little to the 
right attracted by the bright daylight, and the vision disappeared. 
As he saw no one who knew the lady for nearly a year, the matter 
dropped. In this case, as in the other, the percipient was in very 
good health and particularly cheerful at the time. 

A much much more dramatic case of ghost seeing, that is of 
visualisation, by a dying person, acting on a household of near rela- 
tions and on an old servant, is that narrated by the late Miss Pearson 
to the Psychical Research Society. The vision passed through the 
house and went to the bedside of a surviving sister who was dying 
at the time, and had doubtless called her up. All the other wit- 
nesses confirmed the story. The writer had the pleasure of meeting 
Miss Pearson in 1887. He had gone up to Bagni di Lucca with 
Adwiral (then Captain) Dewey of the American Navy—the victor of 
Manilla. That brave officer—a good judge of the courageous and 
the honourable—respected Miss Pearson very highly. She had a 
medal as- a lady nurse in the Egyptian campaign. If that well 
attested case be, as the present writer believes, incontestable, then 
there is little reason to contest the apparition called ‘‘the Dying 
Mother” by Mr. Lang. The weak point in the latter would appear 
to be that the apparition came to the nurse watching the dying 
woman’s children. All we can say is, that the points raised by 
Mr. Greenwood strengthen and do not weaken the woman’s 
evidence. She says against herself that she ran away and left the 
children. She was a hireling—that is just what she would do, and 
only something extraordinary would make her admit the fact. She 
says she walked about for hours until six o’clock, when she spoke 
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to the neighbours. That is just what she would do, the fear of 
losing custom would make her restrain herself, and wait until they 
were up. A widow who does jobs of nursing has to be conciliatory. 
But no one can doubt that the nurse was in the dying mother’s 
mind, and so, as has happened in the case of hypnotism like Mr. 
Cleave’s or Mr. Godfrey, she appeared to that comfortably inclined 
person. 

With regard to the case of “the Bright Scar ”—-Mr. Greenwood 
is astonished at Mrs. G. saying little about. the painful memory of 
what, she thought, was the infliction of a scratch upon her dear dead 
daughter. We see every second, indeed, what we imagine. Our 
imagination, as Dr. Féré points out, completes a picture in which 
there is always really a blank made by the end of a nerve. Mrs. G. 
thought she made an ordinary scratch upon her daughter’s face— 
indeed she thought it a large scar. Mr. Greenwood objects to a 
mother stooping over her dead daughter who had died of cholera. 
The writer knew, however, a case where a family of poor half-caste 
clerks hung over one of the daughters who died of cholera, and this 
gave thieves time to rob the house. The thieves came on a little 
way and robbed the writer, who was told the story by the police, 
and others. As for the story told by Dr. Maudsley, whose aversion 
to the development of histories of hallucinations of the sane went 
very far, it is, of course, a strong case of a royal—perhaps we 
should rather say a colonial liar—that he quotes. 

The Australians, whose lot has thrown them into back-block 
locations, are marvellously addicted to tall stories, and though the 
writer did not know a Chief Justice amongst these, he knew an 
acting Chief Justice who was almost driven mad by the repetition of 
one impossibility after another. But the Chief Justice who was 
surrounded by a better class of liars might possibly catch the trick 
from them. The small squatter and shopkeeper are more repulsive 
liars than the merchant and the barrister. The writer has pointed 
out elsewhere! that many cases have occurred in which a hypnotic 
influence, sometimds marked by symptoms like a chill and by hyper- 
vesthesia of the eye previously occurring, has produced the power of 
communication by speech. This is confirmed by the author of The 
Dangers of Spiritualism. The writer in the same work pointed out 
that hypnotists get haunted by some one whom they have operated 
on and inflict his hallucinatory appearance on a later subject. 

A recent ghost case—the haunting of Heron Court by the voice 
of the second Earl of Malmesbury—has been narrated in Harms- 
worth’s for November 1901 on the authority of the late Lord 
Barrington by the Duke of Argyll. In this case the writer believes — 
that hypnotists persecuted the second Lord Malmesbury on a grudge 
originally arising from the Warren Hastings trial, that he read aloud 

1 Inferences from Haunted Houses and Haunted Men. November 1900. 
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to get over the annoyance of their talk, and thereby saddled them 
with the recollection of his voice, which they inflicted on many. 
That peer’s second son and grandson were persecuted in the same 
way, since perhaps their diplomatic connections made them interest- 
ing objects. The writer used this theory to explain how a gang 
operated upon Mrs. Piper, who co-operates, but does not conspire 
with them, as she does not know them. 

Lately, in Myers’ second volume of the Personality of Man, a 
case in which Mrs. Piper's control bothered an old gentleman on 
his deathbed in the way the writer described, has come to his 
knowledge. He had never read the Society for Psychical Research’s 
publications in extenso, but only extracts from them, up to the 
present year’s issue at least. As his desire is to warn against, and 
if possible punish, criminal hypnotism, he regrets that Mr. Green- 
wood has thus superficially treated the subject of apparitions, which 
sometimes, as at Ballechin, are the result of criminal hypnotism. 
This is perhaps the case, too, with the ghost Mr. Lang calls the 
Lady in Black, who attacked a young lady medical student and 
her family. 

Every one should read Mr. Lang’s book. He appears now to 
attach more importance to hypnotism, the witchcraft that in the 
Wesley case affected poor Hetty Wesley, who trembled in her sleep, 
and no doubt led to that charming girl’s miserable life. The 


caution that our self-preservation needs is weakened by hypnotism. 


Joun W Harris, 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


WHATEVER may be the political results of the occupation of Tunis 
by France in 1881, there can be no doubt as to the advantages 
which have accrued to science. The scientific exploration of 
Tunisia has brought many interesting facts to light, both with 
regard to archeology and natural history. The last publication 
issued by the mission for the scientific exploration of the country is 
a catalogue of the reptiles and batrachians by M. V. Mayet,! who 
was one of the scientific explorers, and is an acknowledged authority 
on the subject. It cannot be said that the fauna of the district is 
a rich one; but M. Mayet has added several new species to those 
already known. The author’s remarks on the food of tortoises, and 
on the habits of the great desert cobra, Naja Haye, are of special 
interest, 

The annual report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution for the year ending June 30, 1902,” has recently been 
issued, and contains scientific matter of much interest. In addition 
to papers on scientific subjects which have already appeared else- 
where, the report contains some researches that have been carried 
out under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution. First among 
these are the experiments of Mr. 8. P. Langley, the secretary of 
the Institution, on ‘‘Good Seeing” by means of telescopes. It is 
well known to astronomers that one of the chief obstacles to sharp 
definition in the telescope is the phenomenon known as “ boiling,” 
which consists in a tremulous motion of the image that blurs all 
details, and renders accurate work either by the naked eye or by 
means of photography impossible. This “ boiling” appears to be 
due to differences in the density of the air, especially in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the telescope. Mr. Langley has toa great 
extent overcome this difficulty by violently agitating the air inside 
and immediately adjoining the telescope tube. By this ingenious, 
yet simple, device the sharpness of photographic images is con- 
siderably increased, and a further development of the idea will no 
doubt result in still greater improvement. In the Astrophysical 


1 Catalogue Raisonné des Reptiles et Batraciens de la Tunisie. Par V. Mayet. Paris : 
Imprimerie Nationale. 1903. 

* Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution for the Year 
ending June 30, 1902. Washington, 1903. 
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Observatory the bolometer has been still further improved, and 
is now an iostrument of marvellous delicacy. When it was 
invented about twenty years ago by Mr. Langley, it was considered 
an operation of great accuracy to measure temperatures within one- 
thousandth of adegree. The bolometer now indicates with precision 
temperatures less than one one-hundred-millionth of a degree, 
which enables even the heat of a star to be measured, The 
scientific papers reprinted have been selected with judgment, and 
represent the advances of science in all civilised countries during the 
period covered by the volume. 

Moch has been said and written as to the bearing which the 
direction of the hair upon the skin of mammals may have upon the 
theory of evolution, especially with reference to natural selection. 
Dr. W. Kidd has made a special study of this ques'ion, and has now 
published the results of his observations in a work on the Direction 
of Hair in Animals and Men. In it the author rather reverts to 
the Lamarck theory of use-inheritance than to Darwin’s theory of 
natural selection. There are undoubtedly many facts, especially in 
connection with the hair-streams on the human body, that are difficult 
to explain by natural selection. On the whole, however, it seems 
probable that each cause may play its part in the variations that 
undoubtedly occur, although, perhaps, use-inheritance may produce 
those modifications which are most easily traced to their origin. 
Dr. Kidd shows much ingenuity in explaining the various causes 
which, in his opinion have produced the different hair-slopes, and 
the illustrations with which the book is liberally furnished are of 
considerable assistance to the reader. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


THE late Mester of Baliol is best known outside Oxford as the 
translator of Plato, He might have been a bishop, and indeed 
appears not to have been without ambition in that direction, but his 
mind was too free to submit to all the restrictions imposed by the 
Church to which he belonged, and he abandoned the study of 
theology, and found work and consolation in the company of the 
supreme philosopher. What the Church lost the world gained, and 
Jowett’s Plato more than reconciles us to the loss of the Life of Christ 
which he contemplated, but which was never written. As Jowett's 
volumes are too costly to be generally procured, we give a hearty 


.1 The Direction of Hair in Animals and Men. By W. Kidd, M.D. London: 
A.and C. Black. 1903. 
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welcome to the Four Socratic Dialogues! selected by Dr. Edward 
Caird, which he has chosen for separate publication on account of 
their biographical interest. To these dialogues Dr. Caird contributes 
a preface, in which he admits that the most popular of them, the 
Phaedo, is the least historical, and that the doctrines are not those 
of Socrates, though the personal characteristics. of Socrates are 
truthfully represented, and some of the actual details of the occur- 
rences of his last days are no doubt faithfully related. But these 
dialogues, especially the Apology and the Phaedo, are of such deep 
interest, that we do not trouble ourselves with the question of their 
mere historical accuracy. No better English translation of them 
exists than that of Jowett,.and no better editor could probably be 
found than Dr. Edward Caird. 

If laymen suffer from the lack of exact knowledge on theological 
subjects, as a rule they more than make up for it in freedom and 
vigour. Zhe Cosmos and the Creeds,? by Captain W. U. Moore, is a 
very good instance. He writes with ability and ease, and without 
the pedantry of a specialist, he has a good general knowledge of his 
subject, and though opposed to current forms of Christianity, both 
Protestant and Catholic, his pages are commendably free from levity 
or irreverence. Captain Moore first gives a sketch of the Cosmos, on 
what may be called the lines of popular science, sufficiently accurate 
for his purpose, from which he deduces as a leading principle the 
insignificance of man in the universe. ‘Man and his puny works 
are of infinitely little account in the everlasting scheme.” This 
may be true, but as the everlasting scheme appears to have taken 
a great deal of trouble to produce man, he may be of more importance 
than our author thinks. } 

When we come to the criticism of the Creeds, the Bible, and the 
Churches, our author is on pretty safe ground, and he has very little 
trouble in showing the futility of the claims which have been made 
for them by orthodox Christians. But all this has been done so often 
and so thoroughly of late years that another book, which simply goes 
over well-worn ground, seems scarcely necessary, though it is quite 
true, as Mr. Moore says, that there are many of the clergy who have 
not yet attained to common-sense views. Our author justly 
recognises certain virtues of the clergy, such as their benevolence, 
but we think he is correct in saying that “ though the parsons do a 
great deal of good amongst the poor, they are the greatest opponents 
to progress in religious thought.” It is also true unhappily that 
there are many of the clergy who are sailing under false colours, 


1 The Four Socratic Dialogues of Plato. Translated into English, with Analyses and 
Introductions. By Benjamin Jowett, M.A. With a Preface by Edward Caird, 
M.A., D.C.L. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1903. 

2 The Cosmos and the Creeds. Elementary Notes on the Alleged Finality of the 
Christian Faith. By Captain W. Usborne Moore, R.N. London: Watts & Co. 
1903. 
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who read-the articles and recite the creeds with mental reservations. 
They know enough to know that many statements they are com- 
pelled to utter are not true, but they do not see their way to throw 
up a useful position. The situation isa pitiful one, and discreditable 
to a church which will not hear of reform. Captain Moore looks 
forward to the rationalising of religion in the Church of England ; 
we can only say we see no signs of it at present. The volume 
contains a reproduction by permission of the Editor of the 7%mes, of 
the correspondence between Mr. St. George Mivart and Cardinal 
Vaughan, which forms in itself an interesting document. 

An attempt to convey a smattering of philosopby to the ‘“‘ Man in 
the Street” would be a difficult task even for a master, and Mr. Long, 
the author of Some Popular Philosophy,' does not appear to us to be 
entitled to that distinction. We use the term smattering advisedly, 
for this little book of rather more than a hundred pages is divided 
into sixteen chapters, which is sufficient to indicate that the treat- 
ment of the subject is not very profound. The main object of the 
book is an attack upon hedonistic and critical philosophies, but 
behind this there appears to lurk a belief in very orthodox Chris- 
tianity. A reference to the. ‘‘ merit of Christ’s atonement,” and 
other things of the kind, in reality robs the book of all claim to the 
philosophical. 

The World is Idea? is a forcibly-written but not very intelligible 
pamphlet, in which we are told, for instance, that “the world is an 
ever-present equilibrium of creative work ” in which “ system is the 
measure of its relation,” and that ‘‘ the world is work ; work is tke 
world.” But these cryptic sayings do not afford us much informa- 
tion. The writer is an optimist, and as such is to be commended. 

An Ethical Calendar? contains an elegant collection of sayings, 
most of which are familiar and stamped with the approval of universal 
acceptance. Extracts from the Bible form a considerable number, 
but we are ylad to see that the compiler generously recognises the 
claims of modern writers to a place in such a collection. 

This excursion into the highlands of thought (Jm Hochland der 
Gedankenwelt *) is a very readable attempt to popularise some of the 
more abstruse teachings of modern science and thought. The author 
describes himself as an amateur who can devote to philosophy only 
the spare hours of a busy life, and his book as the result of his 
endeavours to form an idea of the world for himself. Whether he 
is more successful than any other deviser of systems may be doubted; 
but he certainly writes in an agreeable style. He tells us a little 


an Popular Philosophy. By George H. Long. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. 1903. 

2 The World is Idea. By Herman Gasser, M.D. Chicago: G. P. Engelhard. 

3An Ethical Calendar, With a Practical Thought for every Day in the Year. 
London: Watts & Co. 

+ Im Hochland der Gedankenwelt. Von Ludwig Kuhlenbeck, Leipzig: Verlegt 
bei Eugen Diedrichs. 1903. 
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of Kant and Schopenhauer, and bases his opinions largely on poets, 
notably Byron, and the writings of Giordano Bruno, the latter of 
whom he appears to have translated intoGerman. It is a book which 
will interest, even if it does not carry us very far. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


For Medieval England 1—the latest of the “Story of the Nations ” 
series—we can honestly express unqualified praise. Miss (7) Mary 
Bateson has treated a complex subject with singular sympathy and 
felicity, keeping social, rather than political, facts in view, in order 
that her work may form a chapter in the History of Social Evolu- 
tion. Prior to the Conquest, English society was in a chaotic state, 
because no great jurist had yet appeared to systematise it by draw- 
ing hard.and fast lines. For this reason Miss Bateson presents 
Medieval England under three aspects, viz., Norman Feudalism 
(1066-1154), The Lawyers’ Feudalism (1154-1260), and Decadent 
Feudalism (1250—1350). Compared with ours, this period of nearly 
three centuries differs more in kind than degree. One remark of 
the author is particularly worthy of attention, i.e, “It is noticeable 
that of England’s artistic kings, Henry III., Richard II., and 
Charles I., not one was in harmony with his subjects.” The book 
is both well and profusely illustrated. 

Questions d’ Autriche-Hongrie et Question d'Orient,2 by M. René 
Henry, has now reached a second edition. It is hardly possible to 
exaggerate the importance to statesmen and students of history of 
this learned and closely-reasoned treatise, which embodies the results 
of several journeys, undertaken for a special purpose, to the countries 
of the Habsbourgs, and inquiries instituted in the Balkans, Russia, 
Switzerland, Holland, and England. The author has come to the 
conclusion that the Dual Monarchy, although suffering from grave 
national and constitutional crises, is by no means the “sick man” 
that her enemies delight in proclaiming her to be. But to ensure 
her existence—on which the peace of Europe depends—the 
Southern Sclavs must be protected from the causes of destruction 
which threaten them, and also placed under conditions favourable 
to self-development. Austria-Hungary is the sole barrier against 
Pan-Germanic ambitions and intrigues. 

By the generosity of M. Gabriel Lucas de Montigny—grandson 


1 Medieval England, 1066-1350. By Mary Bateson. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
1903. 

2 Questions d' Autriche-Hongrie et Question d’Orient. Par René Henry. Paris: 
Librairie Plen. 
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of Mirabean’s adopted son—M.M. Dauphin Meunier and George 
Leloir have been enabled to publish the correspondence of Mirabeau 
and Julie Dauviers—his mistress for a single day—written during the 
former’s incarceration at the Donjon de Vincennes between October 
22, 1780,and April 10,1781. Mirabeau : Lettres & Julie} consists 
of nearly a hundred letters, not only valuable for the fresh light 
which they throw on the complete and unscrupulous character of 
“ L’ami du genre humain,” but also serve to vindicate the reputation 
of the unhappy Princess de Lamballe. from the malice of her 
enemies. The work, which is furnished with appendices and a 
dictionary of proper names, would be unintelligible without the 
running commentary with which the erudition of its editors have 
provided it. Mirabeau was opposed to the maintenance of hostilities 
with England: “S’il y a un beau plan dans l’univers, c’est celui 
d’associer la grandeur francaise 4 la grandeur anglaise en asseyant 
cette Gnorme puissance sur la base de |’équité.” Mirabeau relieved 
the tedium of his imprisonment by learning Greek, English, and 
Italian, as well as by translating Zibullus and the Life of Cn. Julius 
Agricola, the MS. of which is preserved in the archives of the 
Foreign Office at Paris. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


In the department of Polish belles lettres, where much activity prevails, 
especially in Warsaw and Cracow, two very interesting works have 
lately made their appearance, Mr. Alexander Kraushar has pub- 
lished another volume of his history of the Polish Scientific Society 
(Towarzystwo Przyjaciél Nauk), of which many eminent Englishmen 
were members-—Campbell, the poet ; Loudon, the botanist; Dugald 
Stewart, the philosopher ; and Sir John Bowring, the author and 
diplomatist, among others. The book is full of material, and is 
illustrated with portraits of the members of this Society, which has 
existed more than a hundred years. We are brought, as it were, 
into close contact with many of the most illustrious men of the nine- 
teenth century, ‘The same editor has also published the Diary of 
the Polish patriot, Stanislaus Staszic, the manuscript of which is 
preserved in the University Library at Warsaw. ‘The travels of 
Staszic lasted from 1777 to 1791. He visited Austria, Germany, 
Holland, England, France, Switzerland, and Italy. He everywhere 
appears as a man of lofty and philanthropic views. His accounts of 


1 Mirabeau : Lettres a Julie écrites dw Donjon de Vincennes. Publiées et commentées 
d’aprés les manuscrits originaux et inédits. Par Dauphin Meunier avec la collabo- 
ration de Georges Leloir. Paris: Librairie Plon. 
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France and England are particularly interesting. In our country he 
does not miss seeing Oxford, He gives adescription of the Radcliffe 
Library, the Ashmolean, and other buildings, and also visits Blenheim. 
The name of this patriotic Pole is unfortunately but little known in 
this country. He was born in Great Poland in 1755, and did much 
for the development of education in his native country. He died in 
1826. Unfortunately the Polish language is so little studied in 
England, that the majority of readers know little of their chief 
men. Very valuable historical publications are issued by the Uni- 
versity of Cracow. Mr. Alexander Kraushar, the editor of these 
volumes, is as conspicuous as ever for his minute accuracy. He has 
already published a series of valaable works elucidating obscure 
points of Polish history. He pursues his successful researches in the 
archives of many countries. 

The late George Rodenbach, whose Bruges-la-morte,! Englished by 
Mr. Thomas Duncan, is now before us—possessed a dual personality 
which, whilst detracting from their artistic unity, nevertheless lent 
to his zsthetic writings a uniquecharm, By birth and education a 
Belgian, he developed, in course of time, into a Parisian of the 
Latin Quarter, without losing that deep sense of mysticism, inherited 
from centuries of Spanish dominion, which remains so marked a 
characteristic of the Flemish race. In spite of the havoc wrought 
by a Philistine municipality, Bruges represented to him, down to 
the tragic end of his hectic life, a dream-city, from whose towers 
still breathed the enchantments of the Middle Ages. Rodenbach 
was hardly less a décadent than a symboliste; both elements meet 
and clash in Bruyes-la-morte, wherein modernity, as symbolised by 
a vulgar and venal beauty, jars against the rigid ecclesiasticism of 
the city of béguinayes. Over all the brief drama broods: 


“Toujours l’obsession d’un ciel gris de province.” 


Rodenbach is to Belgium what Huysmans is to France and Pater 
was to England ; indeed, in delicacy of word-painting, he is a rival 
of the last named, whilst possessing Thomas Hardy’s singular genius 
for creating an atmosphere charged with latent tragedy. Mr. 
Duncan’s translation has evidently been to him a labour of love; 
we hope coon to see other stories of Rodenbach done into English 
by the same skilful pen. 

In his Preface to Ireland at the Cross Roads,? Mr. Filson Young 
informs us that the object of his “ essay ”—it might better be de- 
scribed as a series of essays—‘ is not to satisfy interest in Irish 
affairs, but to arouse it.” He is inclined to throw cold water on 
the objects of the Gaelic League: ‘“ Whether a nation restored to 

1 Bruges-la-morte. Translated from the French of George Rodenbach. By Thomas 
Duncan. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1903. 


2 Ireland at the Cross Roads. By Filson Young. London: Grant Richards, 
1903. 
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the prime of Celticism would be a desirable thing is a point upon 
which the most patriotic men might reasonably entertain some 
doubts; for the Celtic temperament may be likened to certain 
kinds of Maderia wine, admirable when blended with those of 
another character, but in themselves strangely unfulfilling the promise 
of their quality.” In this we are in perfect accord with him. Towards 
the Catholic clergy of Ireland he shows himself unsympathetic 
throughout ; he girds at the ‘‘iron morality ” of a people whose 
chastity has won the praise of the civilised world. “ Ultimately, 
of course, the people or their religion must go; their aims are 
antagonistic, and one must finally destroy the other,” This is a 
hard saying, and those who know the Irish temperament best will 
be least likely to agree with it. Mr. Filson Young greatly 
exaggerates the poverty of the country ; like many tourists, he con- 
fuses squalor with poverty. But the returns of the Savings’ Banks 
tell quite a different tale. Jreland at the Cross Roads is a brilliant 
bit of journalism, more stimulative than convincing. 

The late Mr. W. H. Widgery was a prolific writer on Pedagogy, 
and a strenuous reformer in respect to the teaching of foreign 
tongues. Although fifteen years have elapsed since The Teaching of 
Languages in Schools appeared, yet the lessons conveyed by that 
clever and closely-reasoned pamphlet need, almost as much as ever, 
to be impressed on the minds of schoolmasters, who, as a class, still 
cling obstinately to antiquated and discredited methods. We, 
therefore, hail this reprint with unmixed satisfaction. 

Anglo-Indians, as a race, were almost inarticulate until they 
found their sacred bard in Rudyard Kipling, who came and partly 
lifted the curtain that conceals India from the outer world. Whilst 
indisposed—as Mr. Kipling seems to be—to grovel at the shrine of 
the British subaltern or the junior civil servant, Mr, C. F. Keary 
pays en passant, in India: Impressions,” a just tribute of praise to 
either type. He saw India with a scholar’s eyes, and has described 
it with a poet’s pen. There is, however, nothing forced about these 
Impressions ; indeed, their main value lies in an utter absence of 
word-painting or striving after effect. It is, perhaps, from this 
studied simplicity that they derive their peculiar charm. Now and 
again—as, for instance, when likening John Nicholson to the Achilles 
of our unsung Illiad, the Indian Mutiny—he seems about to strike a 
lyric chord; but, at the last moment, restrains his hand, Mr, Keary 
notices that British rule, and the Occidental scepticism introduced by 
it, are sapping the foundations of Indian religiosity. ‘I suppose 
that the Hindus might have begun before now to worship the British 
Raj had they not seen that we did not worship it ourselves—had they 


1 The Teaching of Languages in Schools (1888). By the late W. H. Widgery, M.A. 
Second Edition. London: David Nutt. 1903. 
2 India: Impressions, By C..F. Keary, London: R. Brimley Johnson, 1903. 
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not, in fact, discovered that we were as a nation profoundly irreligious ” 
—a feature which has not escaped the notice of the author of Jreland 
ai the Cross Roads. 

To resuscitate a long-buried past—to make the dry bones of 
historical personages live and move and have their being after they 
have lain entombed two thousand years and more, is assuredly a heavy 
task for a story writer to take upon himself. Neither learning nor 
prodigious research, even when accompanied by a full measure of the 
artistic faculty, is sufficient to create that mysterious and most 
elusive quality to which artists have given the name of “atmosphere.” 
It is, therefore, not surprising that Mr. Alfred Dickeson has, in 
Tychiades,: only partially succeeded in reproducing for us the myriad- 
hued life that was lived in the capital of the Ptolomies in the third 
eentury of the Christian era. The comparative failare of Flaubert 
in Salammbé would, one might think, have served to warn succeeding 
writers from venturing into similar fields of fiction. Tychiades is 
professedly a faithful translation from a Greek MS., written by 
Ornithovius, the hero’s son, Considering the difficulties that beset 
him, we have no hesitation in saying that Mr. A Dickeson has done 
his work with admirable craftsmanship. His style, though somewhat 
florid, bears no traces of having been modelled on that of Rider 
Haggard. Tychiades should appeal forcibly to the man of culture 
rather than to the “ man in the street,” whose tastes are nowadays 
too much studied by the novel-writer. 

In respect of fulness of information, the second issue of The 
Schoolmasters Yearbook and Directory” is vastly superior to its pre- 
decessor ; for instance, Zhe Directory, in its revised form, contains 
over 2000 more names than last year. Means, too, have been 
taken to cope with the “ bogus” American degree nuisance; no 
Transatlantic degrees, except of a bond fide character, being allowed 
to appear. “The Review of the Year,” which is to become a per- 
manent feature, begins with the Education Act of 1902, and then 
goes on to explain the London Act of 1903, which places practically 
the whole education of the Metropolis under the control of a single 
authority. ‘The Bibliography of Educational Books” should prove 
most useful to teachers distracted by the multiplicity of publishers’ 
catalogues. We must not overlook one important addition, viz., the 
list of Secondary Schools is now provided with statistics as to the 
number of boys. 

“ My Snacks,” * says Miss (?) Esther Delaforce in her preface to a 
series of short essays on subjects so apparently unconnected as Soul, 
Cancer, and Commerce, “do not claim to be satisfying meals. . . 

1 Tychiades: a Tale of the Ptolemies, written in the Third Century, B.C., by Orni- 
thovius. By Alfred Dickeson. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1908. 

2 The. Schoolmasters Yearbook and Directory, 1904. London: Swan Sonnenschein 


& Co. 
* Snacks. By Esther Delaforce, London: Swan Sonnenschein & Oo. 1903. . 
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they are intended solely as ‘ bitters ’"—not the kind of thing which 
many people take for the sake of any pleasure in assimilating the 
thing itself, but as a means to an end.” Avowedly pessimistic in 
their outlook on life, their tendency is at times anarchistic, ¢.g., “ The 
fact is that, at present, all that can be done is to destroy ; there is 
nothing—nobody—left whose principles could with safety support 
any structure where honour could dwell.” In discussing the increase 
of lunacy, the author, very properly, lashes the fashionable “ philan- 
thropic craze for presenting or endowing libraries without stipulating 
that the literature provided should be calculated to benefit those who 
frequent them: “although physical poison may not be sold by chemists, 
moral and mental poison requires no charter.” How Snacks will 
serve to comfort the sick and the sorrowing—to whom it is dedi- 
cated—we confess our inability to see; but the cynic of the smoking- 
room will appreciate their causticity. Like ‘“‘ Rita,” the author has 
some severe things to say about the characteristic foibles of the sex, 
which will not be allowed to pass unchallenged. Snacks bear much 
the same relation to Plato’s Conviviwm as a cheap counter-luncheon 
devoured by atime-pressed clerk does to a banquet at “ The Carlton” 
or “ Prince’s.” ’ 

Gillicolaine, by Mr. Grueber Ayles, is an altogether charming 
story, whose hero is the son of stalwart Somerled, Thane of Argyle 
and Lord of the Isles about the middle of the twelfth century. 
Gillicolaine woos and wins bonny Lady Gwy ; after a son has been 
born to them, the young wife is kidnapped and carried to the 
English Court. All ends happily, but not without a series of stirring 
adventures. Around the whole story lingers the glamour and mystery 
of the Western Isles. 

It is refreshing to come across such a book as the Boudoir 
Critic,” the perusal of which will afford many of its readers intense 
amusement. The book consists of a number of “ essays in 
journalism” in the form of conversations between an aunt of 
professedly.‘‘ advanced ” views, who, we are informed in the preface, 
was ‘‘one of those fortunate and thrice-blessed women who enter 
this world cased in a shell of moral and intellectual complacency, 
that the fiercest onslaughts of the most piercing wit can never 
penetrate . . . serene in her stronghold of stupidity, the aunt 
remains, a massive figure, word-inflated, committee-swollen, 
preaching the cause of Woman, anti-everything, a scarecrow on 
the dumping ground of theories,” and her niece a very candid 
young princess. Miss Smedley is witty, and gifted with a keen 
sense of humour. Many of the “criticisms” cannot be taken 
seriously, especially those on living politicians, writers, actors, &c. 
They are brightly and cleverly written, and those on “ Attitudes,” 


1 Gillicolaine. By Grueber Ayles. Paisley: Alexander Gardner. 1903. 
? The Boudoir Critic. By Constance Smedley. London: Harper Brothers. 
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“ Wives,” “ Relations,” “ Giving oneself away” are very amusing. 
The “ princess” gives her opinions very dogmatically, and, whether 
she be right or wrong (for the much-abused aunt is sometimes 
right), she always emerges victorious from these “ encounters.” 

The third and concluding volume of The Saints in Christian 
Art will prove extremely useful, giving in a clear and concise form 
the Lives and Legends of the English Bishops and Kings, Medieval 
Monks and later Saints, and the characteristics by which a saint 
may readily be recognised, and the reason thereof. Considerable 
space is given to the English saints and kings, while the second 
half of the volume is devoted to foreign saints. Among the latter, 
perhaps the prettiest legend is that of Elizabeth of Hungary, who 
died at the early age of twenty-four. All lovers of pictures should 
possess this book, in which the beautiful illustrations of the works 
of Murillo, Burne-Jones, Olivier Merson, Madox Brown and others, 
greatly enhance its interest. 

We are pleased to welcome a second edition of Riviera Nature 
Notes * written by a keen lover of Nature, 


“ J’observe et je suis la nature 
C’est mon secret pour étre heureux.”—FLoRIAN, 


written during the ‘scanty leisure of a hard-worked schoolmaster,” 
and to whom it is very evident it has been a labour of love, The 
book contains an excellent index, and the illustrations, about 125 in 
number, are admirable. 

It is a matter of regret that the advantages of Falmouth? as a 
winter resort are not more widely known. This old town used to be 
one of the most important places on our western shores, where 
flourished the largest Packet establishment of any port in the kingdom, 
and its interesting historical associations are numerous. The book 
contains many interesting details of the inner working of the early 
G.P.O. service and the last of the coaches. 


1 Lives and Legends of the English Bishops and Kings, Medieval Monks, and Later 
Saints. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. London: George Bell & Sons. 

2 Riviera Nature Notes. Second Edition. London: Bernard Quaritch. 

3 Old Falmouth. ByS. E. Gay. London: Headley Brothers. 
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A Dream of Realms Beyond Us, by Mr. Adair Welcker, is excel- 
lently printed on one side of the paper only. As it contains only 
30 or 40 pp., the price of £2 seems a little high. There is no 
evidence, except the matter and style of the book, to show that it 
was written in a lunatic asylum; but if not, the author must be a 
philanthropist who bestows all his beneficence on paper-makers and 
printers, and is quite indifferent to readers, 

In his introduction to The Hundred Love Songs of Kamal ad-Din,” 
exquisitely rendered into English verse by Miss (?) Ethel Watts 
Mumford, Mr. Louis H. Gray writes of Hafiz, Jami, and Firdausi in 
a strain of Oriental rapture: ‘‘ Through them all, disguised in many 
chords and struck in many keys, the single note is Love, Love that 
kills, yet knows too how to die ; Love impassioned, burning, sensuous, 
. . « like the Nightingale, with thorn-pierced breast, who sobs out 
his life to the heedless Rose, flushing only the deeper scarlet with 
the wine his heart pours out.” These same features are, in a marked 
degree, manifest in the Rubaiyat of Kamal ad-Din, whose Beloved 
seems to have been the reigning beauty in the demi-monde of Isfahan. 
Perhaps he thought with the lover of Marguerite Gautier: ére aimé 


Mune jeune fille chaste, c'est la chose du monde la plus simple. Mais 
Wétre réellement aimé d'une courtisane, c'est une victoire bien autrement 
difficile. The measure of his infatuation is summed up in the seventy- 
fourth quatrain : 


‘“* More sacred is thy voice to me, O Love, 
Than all the words that God’s great prophet spake, 
Sweeter to hear thy lips my poor name take, 
Than know it written in the Book above.” 


But the sadness and passion of love must yield to the Triumph of 
Death : 


“ But oh, forget not—insolent with glory— 
The wind that opes the rose, the tulip breaks, 
From off the bough the almond blossom shakes ; 
And Death the ending of Love's sweetest story.” 


Kamal was tortured to death, in 1237, because he refused to reveal 
the hiding-place of treasures entrusted to his keeping. His Divan 
contains besides rubaiyat, ghazals, and kassidas, eulogising, for the 
most part, those petty kings, his patrons, whose names would other- 
wise have been long forgotten. The thanks of all book-lovers are 

1 A Dream of Realms Beyond Us. Seventh Aimerican Edition. By Adair Welcker. 
San Francisco : Cubery & Co. 

* The Hundred Love Songs of Kamal ad-Din of Isfahan. Now first translated from 


the Persian by Louis H. Gray, and done into English Verse by Ethel Watts Mum- 
ford. London: David Nutt. 1903. 
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due to Mr. Nutt for producing for a limited public so sumptuous a 
volume of intrinsicly excellent verse. 

Castalian Days, by Mr. Lloyd Mifflin, are a worthy supplement to 
the hundred and fifty sonnets which composed his volume entitled 
At the Gates of Song. Mr. Mifflin possesses a vivid imagination, 
kept under severe restraint, a delicate ear for rhythm, together with 
the faculty of pictorial presentation. These qualities, combined with 
a well-nigh faultless technique, render him unapproachable by any 
living English sonneteer. We shall be surprised if some of his 
lines do not, in course of time, become familiar quotations, as for 
instance : 


‘“ And back from Hades comes no messenger.” 


Perfect as,in mystic beauty, is ‘‘ The First Awakening,” wherein his 
lost love, like Dante’s Beatrice, met him at Heaven’s gate : 


“She led me by still waters, even those 
Foretold, and I was filled with peace and knew 
My troublous soul was entering Paradise : 
Then memory bloomed, a slowly-opening rose, 
And while I asked if Heaven indeed was true 
Her look of love answered from long-lost eyes ” ;— 


it yields the palm of sustained dignity to “ Reading from Milton” : 


“ Leave the dim casement, when the twilight gloom, 
‘Strange with great stars, hold us in charméd spell ; 
Light the soft lamp, as in some hermit cell, 
And stir the back-log that it, may illume 

The brow of Pallas with a roseate bloom ; 

Then let the Poet sound his classic shell 
Attuned to murmur the Pierian spell, 
And flood with melody the quiet room : 

Turn the rich page, and while the embers glow, 
Through archéd groves Etrurian slowly tread, 
Reading the thunderous numbers, doubly dear ; 

Full let the organ-tones of Comus flow, 

Nor fail to render that “ melodious tear ”— 
The Dorian threnody for Lycid dead.” 


We heartily congratulate Mr. Mifflin on his latest achievement in 
the most exacting of poetic forms. 

The appearance of a new volume of verse by Mr. Charles 
Whitworth Wynne is an event to which the literary world looks 
forward with interest. Songs of Summer? are chiefly noticeable for 
the grace rather than the vigour of their shorter pieces, for instance, 
“The Little Archer ” : 


“ Deftly the little Archer plies 
His shafts of light— 


1 Castalian Days. By Lloyd Mifflin. London: Henry Frowde. 1903. 
2 Songs of Summer. By Charles Whitworth Wynne. London: Grant Richards. 
1903. 
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Thou canst not hold him in disguise, 
He lurks beneath those summer skies, 
And revels in his victories 

Till set of night.” 


A deeper chord is struck in “The Tragedy of Beauty ”: 


. “Ts there to womanhood a woe so deep, 
A moment that so ruthlessly congeals, 
As that, when rising from soft-lidded sleep, 
She first perceives that Time upon her steals ?” 


“ Rejected ” has the sense of “tears from the depth of some divine 
despair ” : 


“You cast my soul to the four winds of heaven, 
You hurl me, passionate, upon the sea of life— 
And all that, in love, you have madly given 
Comes back to me in strife ! 


In “ The Sou’ Wester ” a fine effect is produced by alliteration : 
“ Blustering, boistrous wind, that bloweth over the bracken, 


Hurrying, scurrying by, with slashing sting of the brine.” 


The influence of Heine’s Weltschmerz is discernible in the musical 
stanzas entitled “ From the Pass of Lianberis, whereas, in “ Human 
and Divine Love ”—reprinted from Ad Astra—the lines: 


‘OQ thou who somewhere braidest billowy gold, 
And look’st upon thyself with lowly eyes,”— 


remain an unconscious reproduction of ‘In Memoriam” (vi., I]. 25—28), 
Mr. Wynne established his reputation as a writer of genius by his 
notable drama of David and Bathshua, a review of which appeared, 
some months ago, in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW. Songs of Summer 
are a distinct advance on his previous volumes of lyrical poetry, and 
give promise of future excellence. 

In The Gates of Silence with Interludes of Song,| Mr. R. Loveman 
occasionally breaks the monotony of his doubts and fears as to a 
future beyond the grave by hymning the joys of love and life; but 
his leitmotif is: 

“ How is it, where is it,—what is it, 
Nirvana, heaven, hell ? 


Shakespeare, Omar, Solomon, 
Will not God let you tell?” 


His not very happy paraphrase of the dying Hadrian’s “‘ Address to 
his Soul "—Animula, vagula, blandula—is ruined by its cacophonous 
fourth line : 


4 The Gates of Silence with Interludes of Song. By Robert Loveman. New York: 
The Knickerbocker Press. 1903. 
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“ Poor rambling, shambling soul of mine, 
Beyond the night, beyond the day, 
When thou dost unto death resign 
This happy habitat of clay.” 


Occasionally one meets with “ purple patches,” such as: 


“ Or doomed to darkness, wilt thou whine 
A beggar at the gates of God ?” 
The influence of Herrick is patent, when, in happier mood, he 
sings ; 
“T humbly thank the gods benign 
For all the blessings that are mine.” 


The present collection scarcely shows an appreciable advance on his 
Book of Verses or his Poems. 


The Rights of Publication in any language are reserved. 





